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How can a fellow stay in 
the cotton patch when he 
knows the fish are biting? 














ee 


Make the most 
of the good new roads 





N every county in the state roads are getting better 


every year. 


Are you making the most of them? 


Hard surface roads shorten your hauling time to and 
from market. You can shorten it still more by using 
a motor truck for road hauling. 


When fruits are ripe or vege- 
tables are ready for market a 
one-ton truck with a tankful 
of “Standard” Gasoline will 
whisk them to market in no 
time. That’s the ‘biggest ad- 
vantage of a truck —the time 
you save for more profitable 
use on the farm or for well- 
earned leisure. 


“Standard” Gasoline is the 
farmer’s friend. An all-weath- 


er, rain or shine, sure-fire mo- 
tive power for truck, tractor 


or Car. © 
a7 ° e 


“STANDARD” FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has spent 
over fifty years developing and improv- 
ing petroleum products for farm use and 
keeps abreast of the times. Every addi- 
tional “Standard” product you begin us- 
ing brings more comfort, pleasure, leisure 
or profit. Ask your nearest dealer for 
“Standard” gasoline; kerosene; incubator 
oil; motor oils and greases; axle grease; 
separator, harness and household oils. 
Insist om “Standard” products for com- 
plete satisfaction. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“ STANDARD” 


GASOLINE 


BASED ON OVER 50 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 




















Black Beas. 
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Co as — Soybeans 
eld Seeds 
Mixed Peas, Clays, 
Mam. Yellow, Black, Otoo- 
tan and Laredo Soybeans. 
let, Sudan Grass, Cane Seed, etc. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


MISTAKE which I made for years 

was not having a greater variety 
of vegetables. I've found that aspara- 
gus should be im every garden: 
spinach is the best of greens, and dan- 
delion greens are splendid eaten wit! 
lettuce. For a long time we did ; 
have strawberries for home use. \ 
have tried the wonderberry, too, | 


find it pays—Mrs. M. T. W. 
se 
One of the greatest mistakes [I ever 
made was trying to lay the blame on 


the merchants, bankers, and others for 
my failures. Too many of us tr: 
stop the leak by punching the hole | 
ger all the time. We sit around 
stores on goods boxes giving our 1 
chants and neighbors “down the c 
try,” when our success lies largely in 
our own good judgment, skill, manage- 
ment, and real work—M. W. Brents. 
* * 

This year I have lost many young 
turkeys, some dying from@being de- 
formed, some from weakness, all due 
to inbreeding. I was not willing to 
spend a few dollars for a good gob- 
bler that was no kin to my hens.—\Mis- 
sissippi Reader. 

oe @ 

The worst nvistake I ever made was 
not saving my old check books and re- 
ceipts, or not getting my receipts at all 
for money paid out. After many sleep- 
less nights, much worry and heavy loss 
of money, I am a wiser man now and 
attend very carefully to the saving of 
all valuable papers. I am also teach- 
ing my boys to do the same.—W. T. R. 

* * * 

Last year we didn't make our terraces 
high enough. They broke over, and the 
result was worse than if we hadn't had 
them at all—I. L. 

Pe ae 


A Ration for the Cow for One 


Year 


OW much feed will it take for one 

good dairy cow for one year? This 
iS a question many prospective dairymen 
would like to know. J. A. Arey, dairy 
extension specialist for the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, answers the ques- 
tion for North Carolina conditions but 
he bases his figures on the quantity it 
will take for next winter. He does this 
in order that those dairymen who have 
not done so may make their plans now 
for growing as much of the necessary 
feed as possible this summer. 

Mr. Arey says, “Now is the time to 
plan for profitable milk production next 
winter. This can be done if each owner 
will produce for his cow, 1% tons of leg- 
ume hay, 15 bushels of corn; 10 bushels 
of oats, and 3 tons of stock beets or 
corn silage. 

“If this amount of feed is grown for 
each cow and 300 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 300 pounds of wheat bran 
purchased, where they are not grown on 
the farm, and fed in connection with these 
feeds, together with pasture- and some 
low protein roughage, a balanced ration 
may be supplied throughout the year.” 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
More for Good Cows 


F two-thirds of the money invested in 
second-hand automobiles—which will 
drain the last drop of milk from the 
cocoanut, if persisted in—were spent on 
grade cows and looking after them prop- 
erly, what a rejuvenation there would 
be in our land !”—‘Heart and Soul,” Va. 
* * * 


“Safety First” 


OME system of farm accounting, 

however simple or crude, is “Safety 
First” on any farm.—W. A. G., Rock- 
ingham County, Va. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. Six Jobs to Do in the Next Six Days 
| 


F A GOOD crop of strawberries is wanted next 
year, then keep the runners cut off and the rows 
clean of weeds. 

Thinning peaches is very much like pruning peach 
It is getting rid of something that interferes 


trees. 
with the quantity and quality of the crop. Thinning 
is not a waste of peaches, but a saving, and a means 


of getting better peaches. Thin after the spring drop, 
due about this week or next. 


III 


Get the water glass and jars ready for preserving 
eggs. This is the poultryman’s “Noah's ark” by which 
he may carry eggs from the flood of spring to the egg 
drouth that may occur later. 


spray with a high-pressure spray 
using Bordeaux mixture 


For pecan scab, 
pump often and thoroughly, 
made by the 4-4-50 formula. 


V 


sound as elegant as 


squash 


“Pumpkin pie” 


may not 


pie’ or “cushaw pie,” but not all of us 
will be able to tell the difference on 
Thanksgiving Day or during the rest 
of the winter. Right now is the time 
to plant pumpkins, winter squash, and 
cushaws. 
VI 

Here is what'a friend wrote us the 
last week in April: “Today I sold the 
last of my sweet potatoes, getting $1.75 


per bushel at the storage house door. 
Sweet potatoes from hills or banks gave 
out some time ago and never got higher 
than $1 a bushel.” Moral: Build a cur- 
ing and storage house for potatoes. Get 
plans now. 


II. Field Crops to Plant Now: 
Get Out of the Rut 








and flavor, more uniform in size, and the proportion 
of stone to pit is better. Hence, thinned peaches bring a 
higher price per bushel and usually about as many 
bushels per tree. 

State Horticulturist C. D. Matthews has secured 
figures from experiments conducted at the North Caro- 


lina State Experiment Station for two years. In these 
experiments, six Elberta trees were left unthinned, 
trees were thinned to three inches apart on the limbs, 


and six others thinned so the fruit was six inches apart. 


SIX 


The accompanying table gives the details of the results: 


RESULTS FROM THINNING PEACHES 
Total Per cent Per cent 
Peaches No. 1 No. 1 Culls Culls 
Not thinned ...... 1,823 1,300 71.31 523 23.69 
Thinned to 3 in.... 1,292 1,090 84.53 199 15.47 
Thinned to 6 in.... 800 73) 91.25 70 8.75 


Nearly one-third of the unthinned peaches were culls, 
while thinning to six inches reduced the proportion of 
culls to about one-twelfth. 

Peaches should be thinned immediately after what is 
known as the “June drop.” This really occurs in May 
in the South and in June in the North. This means 
that thinning should be done as early as possible after 
it can be determined how many peaches will remain on 
the tree and how large the crop will be. 

The and severity of the the vigor 


Inanner pr uning . 





Prepare the ground well, plant 6 to 10 inches apart, 


in 3-foot rows, and keep free of weeds until the vines 
begin to peg. Then let the patch alone If the land 
has not been limed, apply about 200 pounds of gr eal 
limestone to the acre. Ii there is no lime, apply hard 
wood ashes. Fertilize with about 400 pounds of fertil- 
izer, mixing it well in the row. An 8-2-4 fertilizer will 
answer on sandy soils, which are best for peanuts, or 
an 8-2-2 om clay soils. On really rich clay soils no 
fertilizer other than 250 or 300 pounds of acid phos- 


phate need be used. 


Order the seed right away—eight pounds of White 
Spanish and the same amount of Valencia. This will 
make a fine family patch. 


V. Ten Rules for Setting Sweet 
Potatoes 


OUGH handling by carelessness in pulling potato 
plants from the bed, exposing them to the air 
and sun between pulling and setting, will weaken 
and check them in starting to grow. 
plants are so easy to live after transplanting is no 
reason for their being abused and delay. 


Because potato 


roughness 
Some rules which good farmers have 


found wise are 
these :— 

1. The bed should be well watered a 
few hours before drawing the plant 

2. Do not pull them vertically, but lat- 
erally—not st1 ight | up, but to one side 
This helps them come out whole and 
with less bruising, and fewer plants break 
above the roots 

3. Keep plants covered to prevent 
drying, and if set by hand, do not drop 
them far ahead of the planters. Half- 
bushel baskets make good carriers, as 
do sacks made wet and wrapped about 
them. 


4. Puddling will make the plants grow 
off more rapidly. This may be done by 
stirring cow manure or fine clay in a 
tub of water in such proportions as to 
make a soft mush. By allowing the roots 
to remain in this a while, they become 
covered with a film of wet mud and are 


HE following field crops may be less likely to wilt and more apt to 
planted now all over Virginia and grow off promptly. 
the er It is in order a 5. Late in the afternoon, on cloudy 
_ a second planting of some 0 days, and soon after rains, are the best 
them :— times to plant. 
Artichoke, L Kafir Sorghum 
Bermuda Mangels Soybeans Do not harrow or drag down the 
pees! heat iene Sudan grass beds until just before the plants are set. 
antaloupe illets Sweet clover They < i i S 
: : a oes as ae 1ey are then set in moist earth. 
ee Se miller Teovinte BOYS WHO ARE REAPING THE BENEFITS OF GOOD SEED ’ 
Corn Peanuts one Stanley and Albert Sutton, Kent County, Maryland, club members, getting points 7. If watered when set, do not press 
Cowpea Irish potato elvet beans on the selection of purebred seed corn for type and freedom from root rot from their 2 . , ™ 5 
Cotton Sweet potato Watermelons county agent. These boys sold 40 bushels of Johnson County White seed corn in 1923 to the dirt. If mot watered, press it 
Feterita Pumpkin Winter squash growers in Kent County. firmly. 
#spedeza, L Rape 8. The rows should be 3 to 3% feet 
If any of us have gotten into a rut and have just’ of the tree, and the fertility of the soil will all have wide and the plants set 10 to 15 inches in the row. If 


grown corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, and oats, year after 
year, just as our fathers did before us and our grand- 
fathers before them—if any of us are doing that,—we 


Say, then, for heaven’s sake, let’s make a change this 
year, Let’s shake ourselves out of the rut and try out 
one or more varieties of the following six crops that 


| : ive f ‘ 
Should be found growing on every progressive farmer’s 
farm this summer :— 


1. Soybeans: Herman, Laredo, Otootan, Biloxi. 
2. Velvet beans: Early Bunch, 100-Day Speckled, Osceola. 
3. Cowpea: Groit, Brabham, Monetta. 
4. Peanut: White Spanish and Valencia. 
5. Sudan grass 
OF; Sorzhum—E arly: Black Amber, Red Amber; medium— 
1 Coleman; late (125 to 140 days from planting to 


Maturity)—Sumac, and Honey. 


Gooseneck, 


Ill. Thinned Peaches Pay Best 


HE buying public demands quality in peaches 
more than ever before. As the industry develops, 
competition becomes keener, and the better grades 
can be depended on for better profits. Thinned peaches 
are larger than unthinned fruit, of better color, quality, 


some bearing on how many peaches should be left for 
best results. North Carolina results under normal con- 
ditions lead Mr. Matthews to recommend a distance 
between peaches varying from four to six inches, giving 
preference to six inches. Proper thinning is a matter 
of judgment and experience. 


IV. Let’s Have a Family Peanut Patch 


F THERE is any time of the year that peanuts taste 

better than on a cold, blustery night in winter, we 

don’t know when it is. And everybody likes pea- 
nuts. Imagine anybody saying, “No, thank you, I don’t 
eat peanuts.” There surely would be something wrong 
with such a person. 

The peanut is about the richest vegetable food we 
have and one of the best, and more easily grown than 
cotton. Fifteen pounds of Spanish or Valencia pea- 
nuts will plant half an acre, and half an acre will pro- 
duce no more than an average family should use, in 
the many ways in which peanuts can be 


view of 
prepared. 


there will be a high proportion of 
size and too many of irregular 


set farther apart, 
potatoes above market 
shape. 

9. Vine cuttings make better potatoes than slips or 
draws, better in shape and size, and freer of disease 
when no cuttings are made from diseased plants. 

10. Very soon after the plants are set, run a light 
harrow or cultivator in the middles and repeat the 
cultivation often until the vines begin to run. 


=: 2 ¢ 


- IS by no means good business or good farming to 
raise cotton for boll weevils and sell only what the 
weevils leave, and then with this hard-earned money 
buy corn to feed mules to make more cotton for weevils 
to eat. To avoid this roundabout way of getting corn, 
let’s make another planting in May and still another in 
June. If too much corn is made, there is ready sale 
for it at good prices. Any surplus, however, can be 
used more profitably if fed to more poultry and hogs 
than we have been accustomed to have. 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
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1. Better Country Schoo 

2. Happier Farm Life “lriealth, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation). 

3. Profitable Production. 

4. More Business in Marketing. 

5. A Square Deal in Taxation. 

6. Participating Citizenship. 














How Can We Make the Tobacco Grow- 
* Association a Success ? 


attention to the annual mecting 
Coope rative Asso- 
Carolina, and South 
it the State College 


aleigh, at 11 a.m., 


FE AGAIN call 
of the Tol 


accK Growers 





General Manager R. R. Patterson of Richmond will 


st make his annual report to the membership, after 
hich there will be discussion of the present situation 
d the policies needed to develop increased confidence 
id creased deliveries. We again bespeak a 


great nce of tobacco “coéps” at this meeting 
next 


f the cause that’ wi 


1 


ind we hope for a discussion by friends 
characterized by the utmost 
earnestness, and plain speaking, with no at- 
tempt to hurl charges of “disloyalty” at those who 
speak or seek the truth, no matter whether their opin- 
ions coincide with those of this or that leader or not. 
There is no surer way to kill loyalty in a member than 
he thinks will 





frankness, 





to make him feel that he can’t say what 
help the codperative marketing movement. 


‘ Farmer is grateful to all the tobacco 
farmers over North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
i have written us regarding association mat- 
weeks. We have not been able to 
personally, but all h 


helpful in giving us a more accurate insight into con- 


ters these last few 
answer all these letters ave been 
ditions, and helpful, too, in enabling us to understand 
the viewpoints of fhe various elements in the organi 
ation. 


We are aware, of course, that some codperative mar- 
<eting officials have blamed us for speaking so frankly 


1 


about association matters and the reforms needed to 


nsure success. Throughout all the discussions, we had 


but one purpose in view, and that purpose has been to 
bring about such reforms and improvements as would 
restore the conf l 


dence and pric of the membershiy 
and make the association the 


, 
Because of the intimation that we ought not to “stir 
up trouble,” we refrained from public discussion of 
important issues longer than we should have done 

until actual conditions among 
the membership brought to us with redoubled force 
the convictions expressed on the next page—namely, 
that the only hope for making a codperative a s 
is to make it a democracy, and that a coéperative can 
never be a democracy just by having cach member vote 
for a director once a year, but that it can become a 
democracy only by having the members know and dis- 
cuss policics and really control policies by the power of 
heir public opinion. 


success it ought to be. 


so, and waited 


SUCCESS 


II 


our issue of March 21 we ntioned twelve poli- 

ies which we thought vital to the success of the asso- 
ciation. The pinion has been expressed that we ought 
inform our readers just what progress has been 
nade toward the realization of these “twelve points,” 
nd thi suggestion ems to us a Wise one, We shall 
herefore take up the dozen points one by on nd 


report on them 

1. Making the whole association a real democracy, by 
providing for publicity and discussion of 
che by the membership, including referendum votes by 


association pol- 
the membership at times. 

toward which we believe the Tobacco 
Association is moving steadily 


This is an ideal 
Growers’ Codéperative 
and irresistib! “There is danger in such a policy,” 
said one thoughtful official to us some weeks ago, and 
then he added thoughtfully, “But I don’t believe we 
an succeed with any other!” 

2. Keeping the central organization in direct contact and 
understanding with the individual member fy providing for 

direct and umbroken ladder of organization from bottom to 
top: (a) the lecal or community organizations meeting semi- 
monthly or oftener; (b) county meetings monthly; (c) district 
meetings (including all the counties in a director’s district) 
meeting quarterly, and (d) a general mecting of the entire 
association annually. 








The lack of regular, systematic district meetings has 
been one of the association’s most serious drawbacks. 
Field Service Director Wilson now plans to have such 
mectings at least quarterly. This year, too, for the 
first time plans have been made for making the annual 
meeting a real mass meeting of the membership. 

3. Investigation of association affairs by authorities on 
cooperative marketing—as, for example, agricultural ex- 
tension leaders, state marketing officials, heads of depart 
agricultural ¢ 
authorities as to how 
to the 


lleges, 


agricultural economics in 
etc., with recom 


ments ot 





mendations from such 
to make the Tganization of yet greater service 
larmers 

This has been done this year—as an emergency meas- 
ure. We believe it should be done systematically year 
after year. The wise man has an annual physical ex- 
amination by his doctor and so heads off disease—a 
better policy than waiting till disease becomes serious 
and then summoning physicians, 


4. Economy of administration—lower salaries and greater 


economy in operating methods and expenses. 


Much improvement has been made in this respect in 
the last y 

pring. But unless steps are taken that will increase 
further reduction in 


ear or two, and some marked progress this 


this year’s prospective deliveries, 
operating costs is imperative. 


5. Publicity of all salaries and expenses, (a) as a duty 


to the ne U ) s the most effective insurance of 






economy na ) 5 «Uthe est protection against unjust 
propags 


We believe publicity is the surest safeguard against 





any tendency to extrava e and that it is better to 
risk some grumbling among a few employees as a 
result of publishing salaries rather than have the 


wholesale grumbling of members growing out of the 
opposite Pp liecy 


6. That no director of a codperative marketing asso- 


ciation (except possibly the president) should be lso a 
salaried employee of the organizatio1 e is elected to super- 
vise and regulate on behalf of the membership, but should 
instead receive only the per diem prescribed as the pay- 
ment for directors at the time of « anization. 





The association has recently voted that no director 
shall hereafter serve as “head of a department.” It 
seems to us that it is equally unfortunate to have a 
director serve under heads of departments whom he 
is commissioned hy the membership to select and fix 
salaries for, and whom it is his duty to supervise, criti- 
cise, and help tire, if need be. 

7. That the directors newly chosen by the growers each 
yeag should have the right to pass on the list of officials 
and their salar nd not have their hands tied by prior 
action oi the retiring board of directors. 





es 





Here, again, we believe any slight danger involved 
in this policy is less than the danger involved in the 
contrary policy whereby directors newly chosen tind 
officials and salaries already decided on for the greater 
part of the period for which such directors have been 
elected. 

8. That no director or official, shall be allowed more 
an S per cent profit (or certainly not more than 10 per 


nt) on any business supported by patronage of the 





\ wiser plan is to forbid directors or officials to 
engage in redrying or engaging in any other 
association patronage, and we 
believe this will almost surely be the policy in future. 


tt y| cco 


business supp rted by 


9. Frequent meetings of a compact, trusted, capable ex- 


ecutive committee to handle details of association affairs, 


also to investigate facts and report findings pro and con, 
accompanying recommendations to the full Board about more 


mportant affairs, instead of having the time of the full 
board consumed either us details or by larger 
issues about which the facts areenot known. 





A board meeting of twenty-five directors too often 
becomes a mass meeting rather than a conference. The 
executive committee should meet three to five days 
each month, in our opinion. 


10. A board of directors containing both “dirt farmers” 


1¢ rogressive Farme 
and guccessful business men—(a) courageous, intelligent. 
progressive plain farmers who know the farmer’s viewpoint 
and feel every pinch that comes to him, and (b) success. 
ful business men who can supy expert commercial k: l 





edge that plain farmers often lack 


This is, of course, a matter wholly for the member- 
ship to decide. It is wise 
the board, but it seems te 

ultural 


have several banker 
us that more men prominent 


for agri rather than commercial leadersh 





now needed as officers. At present, the president, | 


vice-presidents, the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, the warehouse director, and the treasurer, all are 
bankers 


11. That the offices of the association should be located 
at the center of the tobacco belt, as is specifically required 
by the gr ers’ contract, rather than on the extreme north- 
ern edge of that belt. 
requires that “the office of 
but the offices of 


The contract expressly 
the association shall be in Raleigh,’ 
the general manager, warehouse 
finance director, and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee have all been in Richmond, leaving only a frac- 
tion of the management in Raleigh. We should be 
ashamed to let any state or local interest influence us 
in this matter and on the contrary we should be de- 
lighted for the offices to be in Richmond, New York, 
or Kamchatka, if we thought that best for the asso- 
ciation, but we are profoundly convinced that the head 
officers need to be at the center of the territory as 
required by the contract. We do not believe the pres- 
ent bad situation in North Carolina, which also im- 
perils our South Carolina and Virginia membership, 
would ever have become so serious if the offices had 
not been located so far away from the center of the 
belt and from the bulk of the farmer-membership, 
Furthermore, having part of the offices in Raleigh and 
part in Richmond increases expenses and prevents effec- 
tive team work and codérdination, and while a_ sales 
office should probably be located at Richmond in any 
case, we believe all other offices should certainly be 
yin Raleigh or Richmond. 

12. A modern budget system with knowledge and con- 
sideration of the entire list of salaries by the entire board 
of directors, each receiving a tentative budget ahead of time 
for study and retaining a copy for reflection; each officer 
or employee who is present at any meeting of directors or 
executive committee to retire during any consideration of 
his own employment or salary so as to give full freedom of 
discussion and suggestion. 


director, treasurer, 


brought together either 


A general agreement along these lines has been 
adopted but has not yet been put fully into force. 


Ill 


Now are we right or are we wrong in the opinions 
just expressed? We are not insisting that we are 
bound to be right, but we simply submit our statements 
to the common sense of our tobacco farmers themselves 
for their 
that have been needed for the success of the Tobacc 
Growers’ Coéperative Association, but it is our con- 
viction that with the adoption of the policies just men- 
tioned, all the other needed reforms would naturally 
have followed in response to more effective demands 
from the members themselves. Make any cooperative 
marketing association a real democracy, a little govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, for the people,” in 
Lincoln’s immortal phrase, and the people will always 
make their opinions felt in time to prevent any disorder 
from becoming fatal. What we said in concluding our 
article of March 21 remains our fixed conviction :— 


judgment. Of course, there are other policies 


“The growers must themselves know policies, 
discuss policies, reach an intelligent opinion about 
policies, and then make their own opinions prevail 
by letters and speeches and petitions, by the send- 
ing of capable committees to express their views 
frankly to the management and directors, and by 
the election of directors who let it be known exactly 
where they stand and why. Let this be once fully 
understood and believed by the growers and then 
in spite of any mistakes the growers may them- 
selves make, we believe they will stand by their 
own organization till the heavens fall.” 


The embattled farmers of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia should not surrender to the powerful 
auction warehouse interests—and the still more powerful 
Imperial and American Tobacco Company interests that 
are endeavoring to crush them. In our opinion, the 
right policy is not to insist that no mistakes have bet? 
made but to frankly acknowledge these mistakes and 
make such changes and reforms as will restore thé 
loyalty and fighting spirit of the membership and 


enable us to go forward to victory from now on. 





S YOUR neighborhood doing all it might do to make 
a pleasant place to live in? If not, look for “Tea 
for a Happy Country Life” to appear ™ 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. “Rules for Fightin8 
the Boll Weevil,” which Sam Johnson has obtained 
from his county agent are also to appear next week. 


Suggestions 
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LL over the South these last few weeks members 
of codperative marketing organizations have been 
discussing policies of their associations, getting 

reports from their officials and directors, and consid- 
ering what men should be chosen as directors for the 
ensuing year. My own “member 
ballot” lies before me on my desk 
as I write this. 

It has been wisely said of gov- 
ernment that “A frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles is 
essential to liberty.” In other 
words, we ought to stop every now 
and then and ask ourselves where 
we are really trying to get to and 
actually getting there. 





CLARENCE POE 


whether we are 
The same principle should hold good in the case of 
codperative marketing; and I therefore believe it worth 
while right now for all readers, whether or not they 
are members of codperatives, to ask themselves exactly 
what is the purpose of codperative marketing and 
whether it is driving steadily toward that purpose 


The Two Purposes of Co-operative 
Marketing 


GREAT many people have thought of codper- 

ative marketing as having only one purpose, that 

being somewhat increased prices for farm prod- 
ucts—increased prices not only (a) for the members 
themselves as the result of economies in selling, but 
also (b) for all farmers as a result of the new policy 
of orderly and gradual selling in lieu of the old 
“dumping” system, 

My own view is that no codperative marketing or- 
ganization is going to succeed unless it constantly keeps 
two supreme purposes in view :— 

1. A financial gain—growing out of increased prices for 
farm products as just indicated. 

2. A human gain—growing out of the development of 
the codperative as an organization “of the growers, for the 
growers, by the growers”; the development of the mem- 
bership of each codperative in the forms, life, and ideals 
of democracy and self-government. 

In other words, I believe that each codperative mar- 
keting organization should be an adventure in self- 
government by the farmers and that codperative mar- 
keting is therefore America’s newest fight for democ- 
racy. Hence, those of us who are sincerely endeavor- 
ing to establish codperative marketing along right lines 
are the new pioneers in the world-old fight for self- 
government, the never-ending revolt against autocracy, 
the patient, age-long fight to establish genuine gov- 
ernment “of the people, for the people, by the people.” 
We are holding the farthest outpost of democracy— 
fighting in the same spirit in which those earlier pio- 
neers fought who wrested Magna Charta from King 
John at Runnymede, or shared the indomitable patience 
of Washington at Valley Forge and Trenton, or those 
later heroes who uncrowned a Kaiser in their fight to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 


Two Things to Do for Co-operative 
Marketing 


F THIS is what coédperative marketing means—and 
this is what I really believe it does mean—then all 
its advocates ought to be willing to do two things :— 

1. We ought to be willing to endure and suffer 
quite a good deal for the sake of carrying this cause 
through its earliest and most difficult stages and on to 
its secure establishment. 

2. We ought to be forever ready to oppose and fight 
those who would degrade the ideals of codperative 
marketing or take away from it its high purpose not 
only to increase farm profits but also to give to our 
farmers new power and new dignity as men who know 
and control all the policies affecting the sale of the 
broducts they have made in the sweat of their faces— 
rural self-government. 

Unfortunately, there are yet plenty of men—and 
Some of them sincere men prominent in cooperative 
marketing work—who do not believe at all in this idea 
of making each codperative marketing association a 
Teal democracy, of making each codperative a little 
self-governing republic “of the farmers, for the farm- 
ers, by the farmers.” 

Only a few days ago I heard such beliefs sharply 
challenged by a man who spoke as an advocate of codp- 
‘tative marketing. He did not believe in democracy, he 
Said, adding that the fewer the people who had control 
™ any organization, the more effective it was. Farmers 
are not fit to control the marketing of their own 
Products, he said; that was why they must organize 
@ssociations and surrender control to someone else. 


An Adventure in Self-Government 


Co-operative Marketing Is America’s Newest Fight for Democracy 


By CLARENCE POE 


From all these views I most sharply dissent. I not 
‘ . { 


believe that each should be a real 
democracy, but I believe if it is not made a real democ- 
leave it—and ought 


only 


cooperative 


farmers will sooner or later 

Acting individually, “every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost,” farmers cannot wisely 
control the marketing products. Acting coop- 
eratively through a codperative marketing 
they can do so. And in grappling with the problems 
that affect the codperative, farmers will grow in intel- 
lectual and moral leaders from 
their own ranks, and altogether will grow in manhood 
and dignity and win influence in all the 
agencies of society and As I said several 
weeks ago :— 


racy, 


to do So. 


of their 


associati yn, 


power, will develop 
increased 


government 


“One of the great problems facing America is 
that of how to save the farmers of America from 
drifting into the condition of most European peas- 
And in order to prevent American farming 
Southern farming from degenerating into 
peasant farming, two things are necessary. Not 
only must financial profits be increased, but the 
farmer must rise to the dignity of being an actual 
force in the government of all the conditions 


affecting his life—commercial, civic, or otherwise.” 


ants. 
and 


Ty ol 9 
Citizens and Taxpayers” in a 
Co-operative 

OW let us go just a little further with this idea 
that each codperative is an adventure in democ- 
racy; another extension of the idea of self-gov- 
ernment such as our own American republic was de- 
signed to be in the political field. 
It naturally follows that each and every member of 
a cooperative is a citizen and taxpayer in a little eco- 
nomic democracy, just as he is a citizen and taxpayer 
in our political democracy. His membership in a co- 
Operative makes him a citizen there, and he is also a 
taxpayer, his “tax” being collected in the form of de- 
ductions from the sales of his crop and grouped to- 
gether under the general name of operating expenses. 
In his codperative democracy, therefore, each member 
is entitled to all the rights and privileges to which tax- 
payers and citizens are entitled in our political democ- 
racy. He is entitled not only to vote for the directors 
of his co6perative, just as we vote for legislators and 
Congressmen, but he is entitled to know how his codp- 
erative is being run and what the “taxes” he pays are 
being used for—what salaries are paid and why, what 
expenses are incurred and why—just as truly as is the 
case in our political government. 


Freedom of Speech in Debating Policies 
N THE next place, each codperative must recognize 
the fact that the membership not only has a right 
to elect officers, as is the case in our political 
democracy, but the membership also has a right to 
know what is going on in the codperative, what policies 





COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
U) pusiis this heading a few weeks ago we 


published a letter in which a gifted Missis- 
sippi woman told us of her enjoyment of 
birds. Now the same friend tells us how much 
exquisite pleasure she finds in watching butterflies: 
“A very large pale yellow butterfly, hanging languor- 
ously to a handsome daffodil of the same pale shade, 
was the first specimen of the season I had seen. I 
was surprised to see one so early—one so very large 
and charmed thoroughly with the rare bit of loveli- 
ness the picture made. 
critical, between a black and 
closely to a rose hyacinth 
gold butterfly clinging lightly and 
handsome lilac blossom Both 
Which was the most beau- 


“And choose ye, ye 
gold butterfly clinging 
and a black and 
gracefully above a 
pictures were 
tiful I could 

“My 
picture, 
terflies 
of pale 

“My bed of 
butterflies a 
was an unusual 
but different 
butterflies of 


exquisite. 
not decide 
peach tree less beautiful than 
myriads of small yellow and white 
nerrily over its dome-shaped 


was no any 
but- 


mass 


with 
dancing 
pink. 

blue verbena was 
lighter 


dark 
sh ade 
and 


visited by blue 
than the flowers. This 
lovely sight. No other color, 
dark blue. I had never noticed 
before. 


shades of 
that color 
water be- 
gathered 
blossoms 


kept in 
had been 
The very day the 
came out and miraculously 
blossoms. Unbelievably 


“Branches of were 
blooming 
and kept in 
opened, the butterflies 
flew straight to the peach 
interesting and beautiful, wasn’t it? 

“If we 
the word 
we conclude 
the present.” 


a peach tree 
time and 
incubation 


fore cocoons 


just what 
things that 


miracles is 


lovingly—I mean 
such wondrous 
that the day of 


study nature 
implies—we see 
sometimes 

















- discussion or are proposed for action, and the 
as truly 





iments for and against these policies, just 





as is the case in our p litical democr icy. 


We do not elect members of the legislature or Con- 


gress, Iet them meet together, discuss great issues 


imong themselves, reach their own conclusions, and 
then, after they have reached their decisions, just tell 
us what laws they have made for us to follow, or what 
taxes they have levied for us to pay. Not at all, On 





the contrary, we elect our legislators and Congressmen 
on the basis of the soundness of their opinions about 
matters affecting our laws or and then we 
learn about and discuss the policies that are proposed 
for adoption. Bills are introduced in legislatures or 
Congress, debates are held, arguments pro and con are 
presented privately and publicly, and we 
to our lawmakers and letters to the newspapers, and it 


our taxes; 


write letters 


is only after there is prolonged discussion and the 
people have had time to express themselves, that public 
policies are finally evolved in the form of laws. 

It seems to me that to a very large extent the same 
sort of policy must be followed in the case of our codp- 
erative organizations. If they are to be real democra- 
cies, the members must do something more than merely 
vote for a director once a year. The members must 
always know what is going on, what general policies 
are proposed for adoption, and why they are favored 
and why they are and must debate these 
policies with the utmost frankness and courage among 
themselves, in their local meetings, in their official pub- 
and so help reach sound conclusions and 
these 


opposed, 


lications, etc., 


develop correct public sentiment concerning 
matters. 

If a codperative marketing association is to be a 
democracy, it is not enough just to have “publicity for 
the ” There must alsosbe “control by the mem- 


bers.” The directors and officials will, of course, pass 


members. 


finally on policies just as our legislators and Congress- 
men pass finally on our laws, but in each case the real 
control must be found in the sound and enlightened 
public opinion of the masses of the people after issues 
have been debated with that absolutely unhampered 
“freedom of speech” which is one of the fundamental 
safeguards of any democracy. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Converting Houses Into Homes 
“UST look at that house there,” was the exclama- 

tion heard as we passed a new residence in a 

suburban development day before yesterday. “Just 
one little touch—that window-box of red geraniums— 
seems to convert it from the bareness and rawness of 
a new house into the beauty and friendliness of a 
real home.” 








All over Dixie right now there are houses waiting to 
be made to look like homes by the magic of flowers— 
and there is no better flower-planting month than May. 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
“So Big’’ Wins Pulitzer Prize 


HE Pulitzer $1,000 prize awarded annually “for 
the best American novel published during the 
year which shall present the wholesome atmos- 
phere of American life, and the highest standards of 
American manners and manhood,” has been awarded 
to Edna Ferber’s So Big ($2, Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
with the general approval of discriminating Americans, 


(Note.—This book may be ordered either from the pub- 
lishers or from The Progressive Farmer at the price named.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_—| 


IFE is a battlefield—it has been so often said— 

















and the most manly man joys in the battle, not 
for the sake of the plunder that comes to the 
victor, but for the battle’s own sake. The fight’s the 
thing; and he who fights the hardest and endures the 


longest is deserving of the highest praise, though at 
the end he may be a wreck, a failure, with nothing in 
his hands but the bloody and battered swordblade with 
which he fought. It is not the reward, it is the effort; 
not so much the succeeding or failing, it is the trying. 
“Go on forever and fail, and go on again.” In that 
powerful line Stevenson threw more inspiration than 
can be found in any sort of struggle and triumph 
that you might think of. Every day of exist- 
ence brings forth struggle—against -your own contra- 
dictory will, against the stifling bonds of chance, 
against the many beings with whom you are competing. 
The man to be most admired is the one who accepts 
the challenge of life, and rushes into the conflict, 
knowine that his innate resources are too feeble, and 
that he will never see the finish.—Selected. 








easonable Hints on Work Stock Care 


HE most important livestock 
problem in the South, after all, 
is the efficient feeding of the 
farm work stock. They are the most 
useful class of animals on our 
farms, cost most in dollars, and it 
costs most to feed them 
All things considered, the cheape 
feeds for farm work stock are 





TAIT BUTLER probably legume and grass hays 
half and half,—and 10 parts of corn 
to 1 part, by weight, of cottonseed meal. But work 
stock, all except driving and saddle horses doing fast 
work, do well on corn and legume hays, if the quantity 
of legume hay is limited to hard working horses and 
mules, especially in hot weather. 
_ - 
There is no question about horses and mules getting 
oil meal—sufficient protein—shedding off better in the 
spring and carrying better coats, 

























Large numbers of Southern horses 
also suffer from a skin eruption in 
warm weather. The trouble often 
appears as soon as warm weather 
comes and lasts until the cool 
weather of fall. These animals pant 
and suffer more from heat, prob- 
ably because the skin is not do- 
ing its duty. An active sweat- 
ing skin is the means by which 
the heat of the body is kept 
down and “heat-stroke” or over- 
heating prevented. In recent 
years many reports have come to us of the 
beneticial effects of feeding cottonseed meal 


in these cases suffering skin troubles. It is 
worth trying, and we suggest also a mixture 
of wood ashes and salt in equal parts 

* + * 

If the horses and mules do not shed oft 
promptly in the spring, it is always advis- 
able to clip off the winter coats. The ani- 
mals suffer less from heat, dry off more 


ee atncnoe: ore ee 


quickly after coming in wet with sweat at 
night, and are much more easily kept clean. 

We attach too little value to groom- 
ing and otherwise keeping the skin clean 
and active, here in the South. We seem 
to think “nature” should be allowed t 
its course, but working hard 
over soft ground on a hot day 
is not the “natural” exercise of 


—EE 


) take 


a horse. Because the weather 
is warm and the work hard are 
the best of reasons why the 
skin of the horse should be 
kept clean and active 
ing, brushing, and rubbing are 

the best known means of keeping the skin of a 
horse clean and active. A balanced ration — sufficient 
protein and mineral matter, in which our rations are 
often deficient,—is necessary to a healthy, active skin 
A horse does not suffer from “heat-stroke” when 
sweating freely; therefore, when a horse doing hard 
work on a hot day stops sweating and begins to pant, 
stop him at once and get him in the shade. He has 
hoisted a danger signal and unless it is heeded serious 
consequences may follow. 


xk * * 


Size in mule and horse colts is of great value. An 
increase in weight of 200 pounds when the animal 
grown may easily be worth $50. The same is true of 
breeding cattle and only a little less valuable in beef 
and dairy cattle. 

For instance, the Jersey cows that are rather large 
for the breed average better producers than those small 
for the breed. Of course, quality which comes largely 
from breeding is of most importance, but size and 
quality make the highest excellence in most farm 
livestock. 

As with the pigs, so with 


may also be ge 


ic 


By TAIT BUTLER 


ts from all livestock 


will make as good use of a little 


as will the pigs, 





two months ol 


it requires little grain to obtain a big 
wth ought to insure them this grain. 


Green Feed for Work Stock 


certain prejudices which stick in the 


th 


rs regarding the feeding of horses. 
green grass is good for a horse.” 

pasturage is good for the “nat- 

for the idle horse Green grass 


1 


for the horse doing light, slow work, 


wot good for a hard-working horse 


weather. Any veterinarian knows that 


f scouring, founder, exhaustion, 
, in summer, occur most fre- 


manner it would come, or h far upward it would 
go. Now the market is on a much higher level. How 





much more can be expected in the major up-swing and 
what are the intermediate movements likely to bi 


The ratio between prices of hogs and of corn the 
barometer of hog production and, therefore, of the 
long time trend of hog prices. This ratio became un- 
favorable two years ago. For 24 months, the average 


1 


farm price of 100 pounds of live hogs has been enough 
to pay for only about 8.5 bushels of corn. Thé average 
producer must have a ratio of about 11 bushels before 
hogs look attractive to him. 

The result has been the drastic curtailment in pro- 
duction, which is being reflected in present market re- 
ceipts and in the size of the pig crop this spring. Hog 
prices began to rise last summer and, if an average 
corn crop had been produced in 1924, it is probable that 
the corn-hog ratio would have turned favorable last 
fall. Instead, the rise in hog prices was offset by a 
further advance in corn, As a result, the tendency to 
curtail production was prolonged. This is likely to 
mean an equally extended period of favorable hog 
prices compared with corn and a more ex- 
treme rise in hog prices before the top of 
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feed Green feed is the 1 
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listances at a fast gait 


horses and mules, for with horses 


in hot weather, the cc nsequenees 


1 ° 
make it most expensive, 


st cheaply kept on pasture, but the 


r mule will keep in better heal 


efficient when fed on suitable dry 


What Is the Outlook for Hog Prices? 


was a foregone conclusion that a 


log prices was coming. There 


f telling just when, or in what 


} 


he cycle is reached than would have occur- 
red if last year’s corn crop had been a nor- 
mal one. 

The hog is furnishing a better market for 
corn than the corn market itself. This 
favorable ratio is likely to continue for 
many months. 

The question is how soon will 
hog men respond to this change by 
increasing production, how soon 
will the gain in production be re- 
flected in larger market receipts 
and how soon will the main trend 
of prices be downward? 

It is possible that the changed 
situation will result in a larger pig 
crop next fall than that of last 
fall. A good deal depends on 
whether corn prices have another 
strong upturn next summer, during 
the usual scarcity period, on the 
summer prospects for the new corn 
crop and on the behavior of the 
summer hog market. Weighing all 


these things in the balance, and al- 
lowing for the inertia in re- 





sponding to the changed situ- 
ation which has only existed for 
a few weeks thus far, and as- 
suming an average new corn 
% crop, the logical conclusion is 

' a that the pig crop next fall will 
AND ATTENTION be about the same as_ that 








of last fall. By next 

however, an increase of possibly 10 per cent in 

crop, compared with the crop of the present spring, 
would not be surprising. 

Next spring’s pig crop will begin to come 

in the fall of 1926. It is this line of reasoning whi 

leads to the conclusion already expressed that the next 


we 


major downward trend in hog prices is likely to set im 
about 18 months from the present time. 











With the certainty of lighter ( 
next 12 to oO le nths and ay bil f a 
continued good demand, hog pri hold w 
of their earl Spring gaimis, rise F } 
period of seasonal scarcity in late summer, and con- 
tinue for many months on an attractive level, | 
solutely and as compared with corn. The pig crop far- 
rowed this spring and next fall should create more 
real wealth for the hogmen than any produced smce 
1918. GILBERT GUSLER. 
© - - 
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ATTLE on pasture, especi when 
the water contains lime, are not likely to need 
other minerals than salt, but 
on most of our pastures in the 





the calves and colts. They 


UPS AND DOWNS OF HOG PRICES FOR 66 YEARS 





make the best use of feed 
during their first year, and PER Wo 
a2 ie POUNDS. 
usually the individuals that powepty 
make the largest growth their [7 ~7T— 
first year, make the largest 
and best animals, when ma- 
ture. 





But good care is just as 
necessary for best results the 
first year as the right kinds 
and amount of feed. Not only 
is good care more likely to 


prevent accidents and disease 
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Tu we a and perhaps phosphorus 





probably beneficial. This be- 
, ing the case, why not keep 
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ace 
wood ashes, or common acié 


li 


mill before the cattle in the pas 
We! ture a mixture of salt and 


phosphate, in equal parts: 
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[ the benefits will surely pay 
ee more than the small expense. 
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By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 














Charge It 





said, “Charge it.’ 
A young husban 


vell 
well 


ment, and arrange 
the remainder ot 





DB. HOLLAND 


cent for his money. “Charge It.” 





of date or worn out. “Charge It.” 


A farmer was getting along very well, 
but wanted some new buildings. He got | 


the buildings and said, “Charge It.’ 


A group of world-wide nations started | 
g J 


out over half a century ago in commer- 


cial rivalries. Finally a dispute arose, | 


and they brought on a war which is 


called “The World war. ” Ten million | 


boys and men were slain. Those nations 


bonded the next two centuries by their | 


folly. “Charge It. 

A young man wanted more pleasures 
than can legitimately come in the aver- 
age happy life, so he filled his stomach 
with moonshine, climbed into a_ halt- 
paid-for car, got a dame of the super- 
lip-stick variety, and speeded nature 
beyond her limits of safety. He said to 
his constitution, “Charge It.” 

What happened? The husband of the 
lady in the department store got tired 
of being in debt for foolishness, laid 
down the law, and his wife left him. 

The young husband lost his home 
which he mortgaged, and became a Bol- 
shevik because of his foolish debts 


The city wanted other imy provements | 
more necessary than those ich they | 


had gone into debt for, ala sO e* life 
of the city had to lag behind her sister 
cities, while she paid up her debts. 

The farmer was compelled to sell his 
farm at a sacrifice to satisfy the mort- 
gage. He is now in the city as a com- 
mon laborer in a garage. 

The nations that went into debt for 
folly will burden the great-grandchil- 
dren of the present generation of babies 





in trying to repay the war money- 
lender 

I ung fellow who charged his 
de to his constitut lost o 
in for 1 und died of pa S 
brought on by 1 ible disease. 

A little book which I oft — 
«my pillow at night says tl iS, “WI 
ever a man soweth that shall “gy also | 
reap.” We may “Charge It,” and seem- 
ingly get by for awhile, but PAY DAY | 
always comes 


Often the calamities that come upon 





settle for the things we foolishly 


charged 
Debt for necessities is often wise, but | 
tee iealiien ni bithlon 
brin vanities and follies and sins, POST OFFICE 
Tings on a “Pay Day” that makes man 
tremb] 
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Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 


L°. I am w ith you always, even unto | 


the end of the world—Matt. 28:20 
I can do all things through Christ 
which 
Waich strengtheneth me.—Phil. 4:13. 


verbs 20:9, 


Be not thou envious agai nst evil men, 
4 
Meither desire to be with them.—Pro- 


verbs 24:1, 


LADY whose husband has a moder- 

ate income stood in a department ay, 

store. When the > dress was bought she 2) = : Y{ (Ce 
‘ Ri y by 


stood in a garage 
ready to sign the con- 
tract for a car that 
he could get along 
W without He | 
ae 
mortgaged his home | 
for the first pay- | 


the installment plan, 
paying rbout 16 per 


A city wanted some improvements to 
meet the pace set by another city which | 
went into debt. They issued bonds for | 
50 years for their improvements, so that 
their grandchildren will finish paying for 
the improvements long after they are out 


the “Pay Days” of God when we | 


Vh | 
Oe no can say, I have made my heart | 
Clean, I am pure from any sin?—Pro- | 
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Keep Ahead 
of the Boll Weevil 
Side-Dress Your Cotton 


with 
NITRATE OF SODA 


Now is the time to get the side-dressing of Nitrate of Soda 
on your cotton to promote early fruitage and disappoint 
the Boll Weevil. Forcing the early growth gets the cotton 
past the tender stage before the weevil appears. 

‘2 As a general thing, it is considered the best practise to 
' put all fertilizer under cotton, rather than around the 
é crop; but many times where farmers have used only 
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straight acid phosphate, or mixed goods low in nitrogen, ¢ 
gE there will not be enough quickly available nitrogen under E 
the cotton to take care of the young growth. The Boll E 

Weevil will probably “get” this cotton unless sufficient ‘ 





phd 

* quick nitrogen is furnished at once to promote early 7 

a fruitage. Nitrate of Soda used as a side-dressing at the rate 
ie of 100 lbs. per acre will supply the necessary nitrogen in ip 


rapidly available form. 

The earlier this application is made, the better, but it 
may be done up to the time the cotton is chopped out 
and dirted up. 

Write us for bulletin giving full information on side- 
dressing cotton. It is free. 


OY 6 pa 
thoy, 


SRS, 


<i pte 





















Chilean Nitrate of Soda — Educational Bureau 
W. L. Myers, District Manager 


1128 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
SEND ME YOUR COTTON BULLETINS 


NAME 





STREET OR R. F. D 
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| EIGHT WRENCHES IN ONE| ENGINES = FOR SALE 7 
For Farm Auto Owners, Mechanics. 
ty tar - a size nuts a —7 BOILERS SOY AND VELVET BEANS 
= ; OTOOTAN ..... .$8.00 per bushel 
C= —— os SY ay oo BR 
— alain ieamaanies Ask for Big Catalog AY See x ceeeceessees 2.60 por bushe’ 
Fully Rscnaek. Will ,~ Break. Fits a Wal Mae Seeded Pe Box as i set "WALTON & 06. aeclen. 
sUuaran eG— li ave Ca ‘ ” 
Spark Plugs—Send Dollar for Sample. Daeteminte sell f PA. Augusta, Georgia 
The Star Supply Co.. Dept. H, Bellevue, Ohio | | 


























A Flowine Well 


On Your Farm 










Attach the 


Fuller & Johnson 


Farm 
Pump 
Engine 


to your pump, and havea 
flowing well on your farm 
inter or summer, raing 
shine, wind or calm, you 
will always have plenty 
of water. 

Everywhere farmers 
are using this engine and 
are gladly recommend- 
Why? it to their friends. 





Read Catalog No. 17-A 
and you will see. Write 
for it TODAY. 

Fuller & Johnson Mig. Co. 

Established 1840 

Builders of Farm Engines 
545 Palm Street 
Madison, Wis. 





Better lights 
and more power at less cost 
and less trouble. The Cushman is both a light 
and a power P lant. Besides giving you all 
the electric light you need, it will also oper- 
ate the pump, w saw, corn sheller, feed grinder, 
ete., from t e friction 
eluteh pulley. 





Months 
to Pay 


Price very rea- 
sonable and especial termsof pay- 
ment arranged. Send for circular 
on Light Plants. If interested in 
prices on engines, ask for Engine Circular. 
CLINARD ELECTRIC CO, Winston-Salem,N.C, 

Distributors for North ina 
ssestecandee MOTOR RK 8 — wee = 
.O. Box 1248, k, Vi 
ami san Senne smu 








USE 


farm- 
than others 


the 


NE of 
ers are more successful 


is that the successful ones are 
for the expected and regular work when 


reasons why some 


ready 


the time to do it comes around. They 
look ahead and prepare ahead. This is 
preparedness. Another reason is 
found in their anticipation of extreme 
and unusual conditions and being pre- 
pared for them also. They overcome or 
take advantage of emergencies. They 
work and fight hardest when disaster 
threatens. They get around, under, or 
over obstacles and overcome them. 

This is the kind of farmer we find 
Sam Johnson to be. He tries as hard as 
anyone we know to be ready for every 


task and every ‘item of his program, and 
works with promptness and_alacrity. 
Sud Weaver, of Sam's 
in speaking of Sam’s success, said, 
is Johnny-on-the-spot.” And this is 
we all need to be now while 
of farming is becoming more diversified 
and satisfactory and_ protitable 
when of us “Johnny-on-the- 


neighbor's, 

Sam 
what 
our business 


one 


more 
each is 


spot. 

Sam Johnson recently became alarmed 
about the deficiency of rain since Janu- 
ary 1—three inches below normal—and 


to grow. It gives you the best oppor- 
tunity to make war on weeds and to 
your crops. Do you know what 
it means to ‘make hay while the sun 


protect 


shines’ ”"— 


“Sure I do. It means—” 


“Well, kill grass and weeds while the 
sun shines, too, and keep your fields 
mulched with fine soil, even dust.” 

“That's what I’m doing, John.” 

“Then keep it up, Sam. Rain will 
fall in due season. Hold what water 


you have in the soil and don't let weeds 


have any of it. Now is the time to make 
your weeders and harrows pay back in 
full all you paid for them and then make 
an annual protit for you as long as you 
keep them in good working order. Your 
cotton is almost ‘on the level’ and not on 


a high 
modified water furrow, 
are in mighty fine 
ing this premature 
Still, Sam 
fied. 
“Well, supposing you are right, John, 
far now concerned. What I 
want you to tell me is what will happen 
when rain come. As as it 
rains I will near "bout whole 


corn was planted in a 
and your crops 
shape, notwithstand- 
drouth.” 


bed, your 


Johnson didn’t look satis- 


as as is 
soon 


my 


does 
have 




















HIRSHBERG PAINT CO.'S » 


“STAG” brand 
Paints ana Stains 


sold everywhere 







We 
recommend 
HIRSHBERG 
PAINTS 


for the home. 
barn, auto, 
wegons, farm 
implements, 
etc. 























AN IMPROVED PADLOCK 
No Keys No Hinges 
No Springs No Rivets 





Nine time ger than ordinary 
adlocks ced reme simplicity pet 
t he _—— quickly night 
rh 
ns YOU ¢ “AN EAS 
CHANG! THI COMRBINA 
ANY ont You SELECT 
I ler pos 
nos ve 
Sack Guar ra ntee. 
De \ ts Wanted 
Defender Lock Company, Dept. P. 


68 Cliff Street, 


DAIRY 


New York, N. Y. 





SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 115 























rae . For Catalog and free 
$ “ty booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 
We Also Sell 

; Butter Boxes 

EGG ( 2 Doz. Size 75¢ each 
CRATES( 3 “ “506 each 

. (Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CULTIVATING WITH THE 
[wo-row cultivatc rs are not 
one-row type 





the fact that there had not been a good 
season for three weeks. He went by to 
see his county agent, John Anderson. 

“John,” he said, with every appear- 
ance of being serious, “I’ve come to give 
you an order.” 

“All right. What is it?” 

“T want an inch of rain and want it to 
fall slow and gentle like between now 
and morning. I want all of it to soak 
into the ground and not a drop to run 
off.” 

What to Do in Dry Weather 
HY, Sam, you need rain less than 
any farmér in the county. Thi 

little dry spell has been a real blessing 
to you. I have told a dozen farmers 
this weck that they should see your 
crops—rye, wheat, oats, clover, cotton, 
corn, garden, and even pastures. Your 
farm is practically clean of weeds. You 
aren't suffering for rain. Why, I passed 
your place yesterday, and your alfalfa, 
vetch, and sweet clover are the finest 
I've seen this year.” 

“Did you see my cotton and corn?” 

“Ves, all that could be seen from the 
road. Both are fine and all right. You 
h ive pl wed: al yo la evel inches 
deep, you have disked and filled your 
land with humus. Why, Sam, you are 
almost independent of rain! Both cot- 
ton and corn are now sending their 
roots wide and deep. laying the foun 





big 


say it—provided what?” 


tion for a crop, provided—” 
“Well, 
‘Provided you continue your cultiva- 
tion whether it rains or not. This lit- 
tle dry spell coming as it does when 
grass usually gets a big start is just the 
best thing that could happen, provided 
to form and no weeds 





| you allow no crust 


should be used on hundreds of farms where it 


MOST MODERN MACHINERY 
adapted to many sections of the South but the tw 


o-horse 
isn’t found now. 


farm to cultivate—cotton, 
soybeans, sorghum, pot 
and all my truck patches. I'll 
worse fix when it rains than 
now. How in the world can | get over 
all my crops in time to harvest my 
small grain and turn under my winter 
cover crops? Tell me that!” 

“Sam, you? Have 
need a 


corn, 
utoes, 


peanuts, 
orchard, 
be in a 
I’m in 


you got 
dose of 
straw- 


ails 
You 
greens, potlicker, cornbread, 
berries and cream.” 

“All right, 


you that 


what 
big 


and 


spring fever? 


here to tell 
weather gets too dry 
too wet, I don't 
jokes. Meat and bread 
and clothes are at stake. Many a mort- 
has come from drouth and many 
from floods.” 

tell 
sends 
the 


depend on. 


John, but I’m 


dry 


when 


and wet weather gets 


see any call for 
gage 
mort 

“Let me 
Lord 


who 


something, Sam. 
and drouths to. 
] ones are, that 
itter 


you 
floods 
faithfu 
It's the qu 


don’t fit me. 
think I am, Jol 
know 
ing’ 2bout thi 


you 
act- 


me 


The way you are 


at 
makes 





little drouth 
You have 
7 shape 
well, made fine, and filled with 
You cultivate 
ach and you 


weeds t 


your 
after ¢ rain 


any 


What to Do When Wet Weather 


Comes 
‘last year we had 
flood both. This year we may have 
both again. Sometimes it’s harder to 
treat a crop right when we have a long 
wet spell than it is when we have a long 
dry spell.” 
“If the crop is kept clean right up to 


grow. 


drouth and 


UT 


The Progressive Farmey 


Fighting Too Much Rain or Drouth 


Sam Johnson Discusses With John Anderson What to Do 


the time the wet spell starts, then more 
than half the trouble is overcome. If 
there are no weeds in the crop when the 
rainy spell starts, it can 

10 days and the new crop of weeds 
won't get much start, provided pr mpt 
action is taken as soon as the rain stops 
and cultivation can be given. Then if 
the surface is all scratched fine with a 
weeder, harrow, or cultivator, 
ever is best for doing the work 
time, then a fatal blow can be 
the weeds.” 

“Grass, 

“Grasses 
growing 
When I 

“Suppose 
wet longer than 
we had a three 


rain a week or 


whic h- 
that 


£iven 


too, John.” 
are weeds 
where they 
say weeds, 
the 


when 
are 
grass 


they 
not wanted 
is included 
rain keeps the ground 
ten days. Last year 
weeks’ spel of rain, 
don't believe I ever did have such a 
wet spell on my farm. I had to use 
a turning plow on part of my corn and 
cotton, too.” 
“Last year’s 
ord-breaker, 


wet weather was a rec- 
Sam, and it was the 
time I ever advised the use of a turn- 
plow for cultivating crops. But last 
year was an exception and we may never 


first 


have another as bad. You did fine to 
make an average of a bale to the acre. 
The reason you did so well with your 
cotton in so wet a season was -that you 
had been giving your land such good 
care for the past six or eight years and 
had been keeping so well up with your 
work that you were prepared for either 
wet er dry seasons. You keep your 
soil mellow by the use of lime and 
plowing down a lot of humus-making 





material. It naturally holds more wa- 
ter in wet weather and in dry weather 
too. Your land is rich. Consequently 
your crops grow off quickly and help 
crowd out the weeds. Tell me how 
you worked your cotton and corn after 
the flood of rain last year.” 

“Well, when my cultivators with shov- 
els, hoes, or sweeps wouldn’t uproot the 
weeds—I ran around the rows of cot- 
ton, corn, and sorghum, going just as 
shallow as I could to turn the weeds 
and turned them toward the middles of 
the rows. Three or four days later I 
turned the furrows back and then broke 
out the middles. Then I tore the grass 
up with an A harrow—had to run it twice 
where the weeds were thickest. It sure 
was a job. I never want to have one 
like it again. 

“It taught me two lessons, too—the 
best lessons I know of when jt comes 
to fighting grass and weeds.” 


“Did it prove that the turnplow Is a 
cultivator ?” 








‘No, sirree! That one exception just 
proved that the turnplow is not culti- 
vator. Lesson No. 1 I learned was that 
it is not enough to get land i od 
shape—it’s keeping it in good : all 
the time that counts most. Les No. 
2 was that there is only one sure enough 
good way to get rid of wee an 
that is te k iil g "Ht bef re the re $ 

pei ugh t lo harm « even t car 
of the weed Kill ’em before ey & 

i root hold d you ve got em 
either drou or flooc 
edit You'll want to 
es for Figl 7 Boll Wee 
( has cn from his ¢ ge) 
" ye @ bhear in next wee Pro- 
ve Farme Sam and John ] not 
ppeai f hut Le for ft y 
Ji vhen they dis s Feed 
Wh Stoe 
NEW York and Philadelphia take most 
4% of North Carolina’s strawberries, 
these two cities receiving a little er 0} 


per cent of the total carlot shipment 








season. New York took 905 cars, 

delphia 345, Boston 146, Newark f 
102, Washington 38, Buffalo 25, Provr 
dence 20, Baltimore 17, Pittsburgh 17, C™ 
cinnati 1, and all other cities scatt tered 
throughout the country, 427 cars, mak- 


ing a grand total of 2,046. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


The House Fly 


HESE pestiferous insects are with us 











again. Their tribe will increase by 
leaps and bounds until August or Sep- 
tember. A pair of flies mated in April | 
will be ancestors of 
5,750,000,000 or 143,- 
000 bushels of flies 
by the end: of July 
if all es well and 





ge 
none are killed or 
die of diseases, for 
flies do have dis- 
eases. And by 
September flies for | 
which these two 


DR. REGISTER 


flies mated in April 
are responsible, will have gone to 
a figure almost beyond enumerating— 
1,096, 181,249,310,720,000,000,000,000— Try 
this on your adding machine. Many of 
these flies die from one cause or an- 
other, but men can regulate the number 
of these pests to a great extent. 
Flies must have filth to breed in and 
they must have food to live on. Elimi- 
nate breeding places by keeping every- 


thing clean. Clean out stables every 
day, putting in fresh bedding. Your 
stock will do much better by keeping 
stalls and lot clean, distributing the 


manure on your farm weekly if possi- 


ble. This will keep many a fly from 
hatching out. Be sure that you keep 
all garbage covered up, and all trash 


and paper burned up, and by all means 
have a fly proof privy. The fly’s fav- 
orite flying tield is from the privy to 
the dining table. He seems to be at home 
at either place, provided you let him fn 





The Carrier of Diseases —Now just 
remember that the fly first sees the light 
and continues to make 
his home in filth, with many excursions | 
from his filthy home to your | 


in a pile of filth, 


food and | 
drink if he is allowed to do so, and re- | 
member that a fly may carry from 500 | 
to 4,000,000 germs on the surface of its 
body, and from 15,000 to 30,000,000 
germs in its stomach and 
very easy to understand from this their 
such 


sentery, diarrhea of in- 


bowels It is 


danger as carriers of diseases as 


typhoid fever, dy 
fants, smallpox, ophthalmia, erysipelas, 
cholera, parasitic worms, etc | 


We used to think flies were beneficial, 
as scavengers, as destroyers of filth, but 
we have awakened to the fact that they 
are carriers of filth and diseases. 
“Consider the fly, how he grows; | 

He has no conscience, and pride is not in 

him; ; ; aa 

As a mathematician he is the world’s chief 

multiplier, , 

An ndia with all her millions 

Is not more teeming than he.” 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 
Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 
By C. N. LURIE 


Wheeler Syndicate, Inc 
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It Is Wise Economy 
to Choose the Oakland 


In buying an Oakland Six your first economy is in its low 
purchase price. And you will find this to be wise economy. 
You can see for yourself what generous value you get for 
yourmoney. = /&= Next youeconomize on upkeep costs. Any 
Oakland owner will tell you how thrifty his car is with gas and 
oil — how easy on tires. #2 = You economize further through 
the long life of the car resulting from Oakland’s correct 
design and advanced engineering. = = Confirm these 
facts—drive an Oakland yourself. Your Oakland dealer 
will let you make any tests you like. He extends to you 
an unqualified invitation. « = Remember, too, that the 
General Motors Time Payment Plan will save you money. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Coach—1215 


at factory 
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Each Other, One Another; 
Either, Any; Neither, None 


ROPERLY, the term “each 

to be used of only one pair of per 
sons or things which stand in relation, 
and the term, “One another” only of 
more than two such persons 
Thus, we 





other” 1s 


or things 


“to one 
. . 2 . 
the earth should dwell in am 
another,”’ 


are 


ity with one 
not, “with each other.” There | 

authorities on grammar | 
the two phrases may be | 
used interchangeably; for example, Lind- | 
ley Murray says, “ sm Ena 
id 


may say, “The two friends | 
presented gifts to each other,” but not | 
another,” “all of the nations of | 


A however, 
who hold that 


two negative 


lish destroy one another.” 
A similar distinction is made by gram- 
Marians between “either” and “any,” and 
veen “neither” and “none.” “Either” | 


and | 


s, do not 


nd “neither” apply to two; “any” 
“none” to more than two. Thu 
Say, “J have not seen either of the three 
men”: “neither of the twrel 

convinced of the man’s at 














FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 


Anthraxoids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 


ANTHRAXOIDS 
(SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 


Single and Double Dose Method. 
ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


Consult Your Veterinarian. | Write Us for Free Bookiet. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models @ 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows - Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc, Full information FREE 
Puilt in 2 sizes. ; Prices $150 


















Tractor Co. 
3805 Fifth St.N.F. 












» SS 
2 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
a Cc 1S animals in large numbers with 
unl 

our new folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP 
it catches them fice a fly trap catches flies. Write for our 
FREE TRAP OFFER, Bargain Catalog of Fishing Supplies 
& Formula on best Bait known for paar § tobe all kinds of fish. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep.107 St. Louis, Mo. 
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R ube} A Real Bargain—You Save $1.00 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, six months, 


For All Denominations—Every Week—For Every Family 
IT FILLS A NEED IN EVERY LIFE 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 2 Years, $1.50 


THE SOUTH’S GREAT WEEKLY FARM PAPER 


Special Price for Both, $1.50. YOU SAVE $1.00 
Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


. . $1.00 



























































One spin means “Go”! 
EV EREADY 


Batteries 


-they last longer _ 


Popular 
uses 
include— 


gas engine 
ignition 

telephone and 
telegraph 

doorbells 

buzzers 

motor boat 
ignition 

heat regulators 

tractor ignition 

starting Fords 

ringing burglar 
alarms 

prote cting bank 
vaults 

electric clocks 

calling Pullman 
porters 

firing blasts 

lighting tents and 
outbuildi ngs 

running toys 


radio ““A’’ 


Eveready Colum, 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 


teries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells ina 
neat, water-proof 


steel case. 








New York 


BANG! at the first turn—that’s the way your 
engine starts every time, if Eveready Columbia 
Dry Batteries furnish the ignition. 
hot sparks pour into cold cylinders when these 
batteries go into action. 


Hissing 


Millions of sparks 


San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


rarin’ to go are locked up inside Eveready 
Columbia Dry Batteries. 
For radiomuse the powerful, 
Eveready Columbia Ignitor, 1% volts. 
Operates all dry-cell tubes during long hours 
of happy listening; adopted by radio engineers 

as the standard radio dry cell. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


long-lasting 





Fahnestock 
spring clip bind- 
ing posts on the 
Ignitor at no ex 
tra cost to you. 


Ask for 
them by 
name at 


electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 

marine supply 

implement and 
genera! stores 




















A Cooperative hive 
ated by Bee-Keepers of 
dard 
extremely 


nora eee BEE KEEPERS’ | 


SUPPLIES 


Interchangeable 


low prices. 


factory owned and oper- 
North Carolina. 
hives 


Write 


Stan- 
and supplies at 


for catalog. 


B. L. JOHNSON & CO., Roaring River, N. C. 























Assets in Excess $80,000,000 


—__—— of 


and AFFILIATED 
COMPANIES 


F “ "ys 
rey nem s€ 











Does Millions of Dollars Damage to Crops! 


Let Us Protect You! 


Send Attached Coupon 
for full information 


The Home Insurance Co. 
of New York 


BEN J. SMITH, General Agent | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 






two ounces of car- 
h bushel of seed 


the treatment in 10) or 15 days. The 


Wants Old-fashioned Crowd- the seed with one 


bon disulphide to ea 


er Cowpea peat 


‘ nhide ma, } ‘ wT 1 n } t 
p . . a cisuipnhide May € oured into the eas, 
HERE can I get the old-fashion- , lagi : : y 
‘ . . Dut it is Detter to put the potson in a 
. F that wa : 
vpea ti Is $0 “el : ‘ : . 7 















































ta } ut r r 


r eet i hen ver wit tary 
sack ( ume n, It i 
ige€ e' I Casc un the 
wh a ining m before tre 
n | 1 tre t should | 
+ } irs d rire 
; ; oe 
e, which i imma! ne 


_ eos - 
1Oy Spring JILraw-~ 


berries 


Fertilizer 


; 
e befor t 
| VE } it s vl 
put out in pring be fet l 
ta d i rected frot 1 
ext SI ng. The size and streng f 
. ’ SS 1S oO rs€; the plant that is made this | 
4 mn : ' control the quality and quantity of t 
d Ss Sud Icast 5 P 
= <9 produced next vear. A mixture n 
ounds of seed © acre), OF in Cris §of 1,250 pounds acid phosphate ) 
{9 pounds of seed per acre), 1© tO “* Hounds nitrate of soda or sulpha i 
inohiee nore Caultivat Races R " “; . F 
un he art. Mi an til tO ammonia and 250 pounds sulph I 
12 inches Q ri ) Irn ck in. pe tash applied it the rate of 250 pounds 
i 
per acre after the gathering season Is over 
4 96 : 1 walin oti seslition® 
¢ and 25U pounds agaim aiter cuiltivi n 
Fertilizer for Corn id 250 pounds | rr culti 
in August is what I would apply tor 


set. Or, in a good clay 


‘| AM preparing to mix 100 pe unds pl nts recently 
h 4 well to make the 


of muriaie of potash with 400 pounds soil it might be just as 





of cottonseed meal and then mix with full application of 500 pounds when the 
1500 pounds of acid phosphate. Js this gathering season is over 
a good fertiliser for corn and peanuts The most important and effective thing 
n the sandy soils in the eastern part that you can do for having 2 good crop 
of North Carolina?” of strawberries next year is to keep them 
This mixture will answer for peanuts free of all weeds throughout the coming 
but not for corn except in land very” spring, summer and fall. 
rich in nitrogen. The mixture will an- 
alyze 12 per cent phosphoric acid, 1.2 "+ = - 
per cent nitrogen, and 2.5 per cent pot- Our “Scrub Bull’”’ Picture 
ash. For corn, the nitrogen content ‘ 7 
should be 5 or 6 per cent. If you will Makes a Hit 


top dress,your corn with 200 pounds of 


nitrate of sodz. when the stalks are knee LMOST ever eis neigh tag eo 
high and another 200 py unds when waist “si ture and de scription of a “scrub | 
high, then you will be applying a little bull in our April 4 issue, we have been 
more than 5 per cent nitrogen after hav- 8€tting letters about it—requests for ad 
ing applied the mixture you propose. ditional copies of the picture and article, 
Why use cottonseed meal as a fer- ota a for the loan of the cut for re- 
tilizer? It is one of the most expensive Procuction im other papers, ete. One 
sources of nitrogen for fertilizer and ey Sey Ree eee: 
one of the cheapest sources of protein “T would like to send a reprint of this 
for feed. The use of cottonseed meal to every farmer in my county who 1s now 
as a fertilizer means that we pzy feed keeping a scrub bull, and | find since ( 
prices for fertilizer. making a census of the county that there 
are approximately 150 such animals in I 
service. If you could furnish me that 


number of reprints, I believe that it would 


Weevils in Cowpea Seed 


: f be very helpful in creating an interest 10 
Wr sVILS are active in cowpea seed the elimination of scrub sires.” 4 
I am saving to sow after my righ : a ae : 1 hi 
} / r Sr 1? : In view of the great interest aroused pr 
gram Hoi can 1 ae rid f then . ; . ‘ 1 
‘ ze ; ms : in this picture, we have decided to re- big 
1 hawe about 50 bushel s of ce wpeas ; . a , ) ane Ro 
produce it once again in The Progressive kr 
Place the cow- Farmer and to say that, as an expres- Re 
ion of our interest in the “Better Sires Bt 





pea seed in tight  s 


bins, boxes, or campaign in the South, that we shall he a 
barrels, or treat glad to send reprints of the pic- 
ture and “descrip- G 
tion” free to any 
( Age! or , 





reade r who 
will agree to t! 
distribute a 













4 ! 
° 1 1, 
copies as he asks 
for. 
j sts 
xt ten 
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NO SELF HERD 





RESPECTING DAIRYMAN ALLOWS THIS FELLOW IN HIS 
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Mr. Cotton Grower! 


After the boll has 
ripened— 
After the cotton’s 
picked — 


Then What? 
The most efficient 
cotton ginning ma- 
chinery should be 
put to work. 
Continental Built 
Gin Machinery 


Munger System 
Pratt Gins - Munger Gins 
STEAM ENGINES 
OIL ENGINES, 































Has been singing its 
way into the hearts 
of planter and gin- 
ner since 1832. Al- 
most a— 























“Century of Service” 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 













The Farmer's Friend 





Cooking Stove, Fuel and 
Extinguisher, Complete 


25c 


For a piping hot breakfast early in the morning; 
for hot drinks and food when you're too far from the 
house to get back for lunch, this Sterno Stove Outfit 
broves a friend in need to the farmer. Once you've 
cooked the Sterno way you won't bother with the 
big stove for light cooking 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 
Folds flat so ig easy to carry. 
Weighs only 8 ounces. 
Sold by dealers or direct 
er 


Strongly built but 


Send this ad and 25c to 


Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., New York City, Dept 
283. We will send, prepaid, stove, can of Sterno 
and extinguisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


. CANNED 


STERNO “tear 


“Get a Portable Kitchenette” 


Mid under U.S. Govt. Permit for use only as a Fuel 


a 


Would You Like to Make 
$5,000 a Year? 


1 want reliable People in every 
— to comenerete and 4 i 
iw my famous designs in \\-~ 
House, Porch and Street  < 
NO CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE 
i de- 

NECESSARY }, 20,21 collecting, 2c; 


and pay you every week. It’s easy to 
make $50 or $60 a week right from the 


















start, and you can expect 
P FREE to double your earnings 
ereeautitut every six months in this 
Biven you | ew. high class business 
on my lib- whichis permanent. Write 
@ral pian me today to be sure to be 








first in your locality to 
this exclusive quparbentty. CAROL LEE 
1623 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS | 











Short Courses for Dairymen, || 


Poultrymen, Hog Men, Etc. 


HE Clemson Col 
lege will begin Monday, June 8, and 


| 
| 


summer school of 


will close Saturday, July 18, accord 
ing to announcement of Dr. F. H. H. 
Calhoun, director of Agricultural Teach- 
ing, in charge of the summer sc 

Special emphasis is to be laid i 
cultural courses in agronomy, soils and 


sow fertility, farm management, ele 
mentary horticulture, advanced horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening, 


husbandry, dairying, beekeeping, 


. 
cal courses oO! ne 


are now in great demand, the dates of 


these intensive < 





roma, July ¢ 
> husbandry, July 13. 

There will also be a four-weeks course 
in cotton grading by Mr. George But- 
terworth, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and the usual short 
course for agricultural club boys, as well 
as courses for college students in math- 
ematics and English. 


What South Carolina Club 
Boys Are Doing 


HE data compiled from the completed 

records in boys’ club work in South 
Carclina for 1924 show that 1,380 of the 
4,091 members enrolled turned in com- 
plete records, which is slightly more than 
one out of three. The average profit per 
demonstration completed was $48.96. The 
boys averaged 41 bushels of corn per 
acre, more than three times the average 
yield for the state, and grew an aver- 
age of 1,224 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre. 

The total crop acreage included 494 
acres of corn, 438% acres cotton, 4% 


acres potatoes, 23% acres peanuts, 4 
acres soybeans and .8 acres of water- 
melons. The profits per acre for the 


crops were: Corn, $41.44, cotton $90.64, 
petatoes, $85.37, peanuts, $38.21, soy- 
beans, $10.04 and watermelons $39.32. 


The profit per animal for the livestock 
demonstrations was follows: Calf, 
$27.67; poultry, 56 cents for each chick 
raised: pig for meat, $6.66; pig for 
breeding purposes, $14.47, sow and lit- 
ter, $51.08; and a hive of bees, $16.73. 


21,526 Farmers Use Federal 
Land Banks 


OUTH Carolina farmers to the num- 

ber of 21,526 have availed themselves 
of loans totaling $32,894,370 from fed- 
eral land banks, joint stock land banks 
and federal intermediate credit banks 
since these agencies were first established 
by law. During this period the federal land 
banks and joint stock land banks had 
applications for loans totaling $28,055,698 
and of this $23,219,280 was granted, the 
loans being safeguarded by 1,277,780 
acres of land in the state having an ay 
praised valuation in land and buildings 
of $62,787,394. 


The extent to which the farm loan 
banks, the joint stock land banks and 
the more recently organized intermediate 
banks are being used by farm- 
ers in this and other states is an indi- 
cation that these new financing institu- 
tions are finding their places im_ the 
credit structure of the nation to the 
well being of the farmer. 

A. B. BRYAN. 

Clemson College, S. C. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


“Take out battery insurance ~ 


HE one way to get battery insurance is to 
buy the right battery—the battery that 
gives longest service and needs fewest repairs. 


Since the day of the first electrically started 
car, Exide has been proving itself the long- 
lived, economical battery. Exide was standard 
equipment on that car. Today, more new cars 
leave the factories equipped with the product 
of the Exide plant than with any other battery. 


Take out battery insurance by putting an 
Exide in your car. The fitst cost of an Exide 
is low, the last cost lowest. You can also get 
Exide Radio Batteries at our service stations 
and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 





BRIGHT LIGHTS ON THE FARM 
A great majority of all the individual electric light and power 
plants in rural homes get their current from Exide Batteries. 
Exides are made for every purpose by the largest storage battery 
manufacturers in the world. 
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Housewife’s 


Calendar 


ONDAY, May 

18.— Paint may 
be removed from 
wash goods by soak- 
ing in kerosene for 
half an hour, then 
squeezing out and 
washing as usual. 

Tuesday, May 19.—Many are the ways 
of women to make money. One New 
York milliner has developed a profitable 
business by renting hats to women for 
special occasions. 

Wednesday, May 20.—To a cup of 
French dressing try adding two tea- 
spoons of chili sauce and a little chopped 
water cress and serve it over any crisp 
salad green. 

Thursday, May 21.—A piece of hard 
toast or zwieback will satisfy in a health- 
ful manner the baby’s desire for some- 
thing to chew on 

Friday, May 22.—Don’t abuse the hen 
because she wants to set. Instead, put 
in a slatted coop, feed her well, and give 
her plenty of water. Generally, she will 
be ready to get back to laying in two or 
three weeks. 





MBS. HUTT 


Saturday, May 23—If you have bifo- 
cal glasses, give them a washing occa- 
sionally with a soft nail brush and warm 
soap suds so as to remove the line of 
dirt that forms where the lenses are ce- 
mented together. 

Sunday, May 24.—Wouldst thou first 
pause to thank thy God for every pleas- 
ure, for mourning over grief thou 
wouldst not find the leisure. 








| TEENS AND TWENTIES 





How I Improved My Bedroom 
(First Prize Letter) 

AST year my 

fortless, unsightly room in our home. 

It had only one window, which was on 

the west side and I had to keep the shade 


room was the most com- 


pulled from noon until sundown, for the 
sun poured in, transforming it to a fiery 
furnace. There were two built-in clos- 
ets that were used for everything except 
my possessions. The room had dark 
brown paper with a grape pattern—im- 
possible for a pretty bedroom. The ceil- 
ing was a dark blue, which added to the 
gloominess, and the woodwork was light 
gray. 

The furniture consisted of four pieces 
—a bed, a chest of drawers with a mir- 
ror above, and two trunks. The bed 
almost filled one side of the room, but 
I did not feel I could discard it, for it 
was almost new. 

Since the woodwork was light gray, I 
painted the ceiling to match. 
After removing the built-in closets, I 
tore down the wall paper and hung the 
gray blue. The ab- 
sence of figures made the room 
larger. The floor was of rather rough 
lumber, uncovered and unpainted. I de- 
ided against a large rug and painted the 

than the 


wooden 





walls with co 
appear 


C 
floor a flat gray, a shade darker 
woodwork. 

Then came the furniture. The bed 
was ivory, the dresser mahogany, and 
the trunks hideous. I painted the bed 


and dresser gray in the same shade as 
the floor. From another room I begged 
a comfortable chair and treated it in the 
samme manner. I placed the furniture 
against the walls to avoid the impression 
of a crowded room. 





I bought 10 yards of orange gingham 
and two of blue. From the orange I 
made curtains for the window and a 
cover for one of_the trunks. The other 


one I discarded. To make the cover, I 
cut a piece of orange gingham about 
one-fourth inch larger than the top of 
the trunk; to this I gathered a piece of the 
same material as wide as the trunk was 
tall. Then I hemmed the other side and 
slipped it over the trunk. The result was 
a beautiful piece of furniture. 

Some years ago we had an old-fash- 
ioned, cane-bottom chair, but it was so 
comfortable that the family wore it out. 
It was a mournful family that stored it 
away. I rescued that chair and painted 
it gray, then tacked criss-cross strips of 
furniture webbing to the seat part at 
the sides. Over this I tacked a heavy 
piece of material, padded it with cotton, 
tacked on a piece of unbleached domestic, 
and finally covered the whole with a 
piece of orange gingham. The edges I 
finished with a narrow piece of blue ging- 
ham folded about one-fourth inch wide. 
My idea was taken from The Progres- 
sive Farmer's Farm Woman's Quarterly 
for November 29, 1924. 

From the same issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer I got my idea for my maga- 
zine stand, but I used orange gingham 
instead of cretonne. This made a place 
for my favorite books and magazines. 

From the left-over gingham, I made 
cushions and put one or two blue ones 
on the orange covered trunk to tone it 
down. I have no rugs yet but I am 
going to make some rag rugs in gray, 
blue and orange. 

Now I have a pretty bedroom, and it 
did not take much time. I did all the 
work myself to save expense. The cost 
was small also. Here are my expenses: 


1 gallon gloss paint and 1 gallon flat 


NS 5. kxwreceshcectateeseessannonvasieniee $ 4.50 
Paper cigars re yep Ter er ree eee 2.59 
I A a 2.50 
Ae rn AP ae ean ae 50 

PN rasxcaseusbedeciesnepsaavenigiowael 10.00 

Caddo Parish, La. HM. B, 





FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 











The Graysons Consider Cook- 
ed Breakfast Fruits 
“AUNT Margaret,” said Gracie, “you 

promised to tell us how to cook 
fruits for breakfast. Dad brought home 
some bananas yesterday; won't you 
please tell us how to prepare them? 
Neither Dan nor I care for them raw.” 

“Bananas are very good baked,” re- 
sponded her aunt. “Peel them, halve 
each way, allow 1 level teaspoon sugar, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice, and % teaspoon 
butter for each banana; put them in an 
earthen baking dish, nearly cover with 
hot water, and bake about 20 minutes.” 

“I like baked apples better than ba- 
nanas,” remarked Fred. “How are those 
done, Aunt Margaret, so that I can sur- 
prise the girls by cooking them myself 
some day?” 

“Apples or quinces may be prepared 
the same way. Wipe, core, fill cavities 
with sugar, half cover with hot water, 
bake till soft, baste with the syrup. 
Serve quinces hot and dot with butter. 
Serve apples hot or cold and with or 
without cream. A speck of cinnamon or 
cloves is a pleasant variety.” 

“Those hard pears and sweet apples 
out in the orchard will soon be ripe,” re- 
marked Mr. Grayson. “Is there any way 
of making them appetizing for breakfast, 
Margaret?” 

“Yes, indeed. They may be wiped, 
steamed till nearly tender, sugar added 
to the water and turned into a pan with 
the syrup and baked till soft.” 

“The children do not seem to care very 
much for dried fruits,” observed Mrs. 
Grayson. “What should be done to them 
to make them palatable, Sister?” 

“Perhaps you do not soak them long 





rans 


7'9 » 


2312—Apron With Non-slipping Shoulder 
Straps.—Cut in sizes %6, 4, 44, and 
48 inches. Size 36 requires 23% yards 
36-inch material. 


2397—Smart and Youthful.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 338, 4), and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3 
yards 36-inch material. 


2077—Girl’s Afternoon Dress.—Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 years 


requires 17% yards 36-inch material. 


2418—Jumper Dress.—Cut in sizes 14, 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


or coin (coin preferred). 


Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Department 


24U3 CH 
Dae 





Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the spring and summer 
nine picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 





> 


measure. 36 requires 3 yards 
36-inch material with 2% yards 36- 
inch material for separate blouse. 








Hot iron transfer 719 (yellow or 
blue), 15 cents extra. 


1929—One-piece Slip-on Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 276 yards 36-inch material 
with ¥% yard 16-inch contrasting ma- 
terial. 

2076—Girl’s One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
“requires 2% yards 36-inch material. 


It contains embroidery designs and 








enough,” suggested Aunt Margaret. 
“Prunes, peaches, apples, and apricots 
are all delicious if prepared this way: 
Pick over, wash in tepid water, and rub 
well; soak until tender through, from 
12 to 48 hours, in their bulk of cold 
water. Cook slowly in the same water 
closely covered, till tender. Skim out 
fruit, add to the water sugar to taste, 
(prunes need but little, or none); and 
lemon juice improves them. Boil five 
minutes, skim, and strain syrup over 
the fruit, or boil down till thick if liked.” 
“Oh, I believe I would like prunes 
done that way,” cried Gracie, “and the 
very next time it is my turn to get 
breakfast, I am going to have them.” 


GOOD HEALTHKEEPING FOR 
BABY 


Prickly Heat 


“QOMEONE was telling me that my 

baby is apt to have prickly heat, now 
that the weather is hot,” observed young 
Mrs. Monroe to Mrs. Jones one day. 
“How can I tell it if he does?” 

“This ailment appears as a fine red 
rash, usually on the neck and shoulders 
and gradually spreads to the head, face, 
and arms,” answered that lady. 

“What causes it?” inquired Mrs. 
Monroe. 

“Overheating, due either to the hot 
weather or to the fact that the baby is 
too warmly dressed. The rash comes 
and goes with the heat and causes in- 
tense. itching.” 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do for it if 
my baby gets it?” 

“The remedy for it is to take off all 
the clothing and give the baby a sponge 
bath in tepid water in which common 
baking soda has been dissolved. Use 1 
tablespoon of soda to 2 quarts of water. 
Use no soap and do not rub the skin but 
pat it dry with a soft towel. After the 
skin is thoroughly dry, dust the inflamed 
surfaces with a plain talcum powder.” 

“Is there no way I can prevent Bobby 
from having prickly heat?’ then asked 
Mrs. Monroe. 

“Yes, this ailment, like all others, is 
more readily prevented than cured. Fre- 
quent cool baths, very little clothing, sim- 
ple food, and living in cool rooms, and 
sleeping in the -open air will probably 
save the summer baby from much of the 
annoyance of prickly heat and other 
more serious ills.” 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Promoting Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers in Our Community 


(First Prize Letter) 
ELIEVING that better 
obtained from teaching by example 

rather than precept, I have entered my 
vard in the county yard beautifying con- 
test. My earnest desire is not to win a 
prize but to encourage and stimulate in 
terest in the conservation of our native 
trees, flowers, and shrubs. The alarming 
rate of destruction of these natural re- 
sources demands immediate action if we 
wish to save them. I do not advocate the 
importation of these things when there 
are wild flowers, shrubs, and trees i 
numerable that only need transplanting t0 
save them from the hands of the devas- 
tator ever ready to destroy them. 


























results are 


Having built our home in a_ virgit 
forest, I have an advantage over some 
people, for Mother Nature used het 


most exquisite taste in supplying this see 
tion with all the beauty imaginable. 

study the plants carefully before trams 
planting to my flower garden, and ty | 











May 10, 
to give them the conditions under which 


they thrive naturally. 





The wonderfully helpful articles in 
The Progressive Farmer have assisted 
a great deal in my program. Mrs. Pat- 
terson’s friendship garden gave me an 
idea I needed. We are organizing a 
Friendship Garden Club. Each shall try 

utdo the other in the preservation and 






am 

















































uction of beauty. 
In addition, we have a nature study 
lass among our boys and girls and thus 
ave the way for future beautifying and 
nservation. We are even inducing our 
ks to study tree culling as care- 
they do poultry culling—thus, 
ving valuable timber and soil and pro- 


iO] 


ng a more progressive spirit in the 
entire community. There will be no bar- 





ren waste land when our program has 

been carried out in its entirety. 

ir slogan is—everybody plant a tree, 
rub, and flower, and convert our homes, 

roadsides, and highways into things of 

beauty and a joy forever. 


MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 

















Ideal M C Greater freedom for the enjoyment of farm life can 
An Ideal Motor Coat be yours—thanks to the new labor-saving devices. 
phate brings 


new clothes for 


Important among these are the new types of Perfec- 


motor wear, and the tion Oil Ranges which lighten the work of farm 
woman who insists cooking. These new ranges have literally brought city 
on looking chic at convenience to the farm, for their powerful burners 
the end hag gee generate the same intense heat as do gas burners. 
motor ride wi 1Ke 

a coat like the one Big, substantial, good-looking, and equipped with 


on ed a . ye every convenience, these “grown-up” oil stoves are 
menriectcteY ( ad 


capable of handling all the cooking of a big farm 


} 
dreaux 





The color is bisque kitchen all the year around—and doing it with so little 
or sand, excellent . effort for either the stove or the cook, that kitchen 
for concealing -_ cares are greatly simplified. 
marks, and the tabD- 
ric is mosheen, that Why worry along with a coal or wood stove when a 
lustrous, soft, and clean, convenient Perfection Oil Range is obtainable? 
pliable new kind of See them at your dealer’s. 
mohair which is now 
so fashionable for THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 

ill day-time wear, 7391 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
whether for busi- In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ontarie 


ness, shopping, 


sports, ravel, or 
motoring. No other 
material so _ oblig- 


ingly sheds the dust, 


ERFECTION 

















unwrinkled and crisp even after ? i 
g hours in a motor car. Oil Cook Stoves and Ove 
CLOTHES Be a FARM RS 
VOMA! 





To Clean a Panama Hat 


‘O! DEAR,” sighed Mrs. Green, “my 
} } na’ ¢ : } + b ‘ ] 


usbanagds panama at 1S g00a e@Cx- 





Por quick warmth when- For abundant hot water 





cept that it is dirty, so he says he will 
, ied aft ne : ever needed—the Perfection without gas—the Perfection 
5 Bil, ; i hate to have him Oi! Heater. Kerosene Water Heater. r 
ee | L as + ” 
und in that dirt hat. 
d 1 not clean it?” asked Mirs 


Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need and purse. 






















































kad vin tk casttieciedd Enieieinw Me ateker lt) 
1 can do it without injuring the straw?” | You Knew Lots of People 10) DAY TRIAL 74 
ee ee ee , Pe eee ; Who Need Monuments - 
es, indeec Have a goo¢ s just ; 4 BILLS: 
J Our handsome catalog of marble ana wf y ~~ High Grade Close Cutting Steel 
it rm S he n ( com- granite monuments will enable you to , aARy Ay 
. : take their orders, and earn a gener- . oceletos Steal Berber Seo. 
i stand ’ d soap | ous commission, No experience neces- 7 Beate ese etses items nah rade 
r f . | sary. . BARBER iinely finmbed, dur . practics 
or : e t ‘ | nd use | TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFFICE Men and women everywhere are selling OUTFIT ei ie ou ng. 
: ; ‘. a | fe) our beautiful memorials in their spare a fe and Earo Money Barbe: 
ude me e€ in- | time. They earn $30 to $150, and ad tent 
t , 1 + . e. | a more, a month. You can, too. Write 
I re- } . : for booklet, “How to Earn More 
3 | >» Money,’’ TODAY! — . . ly $1.95 and postage. Try outfit 
o ari: ostman only aad postege 
’ = ’ Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. If dresatratnd, ‘return, food condition sad emouat paid § 
t th 1 the 1 suds. Scrub 1214 Confederate Ave. Room 209, Atlanta. Gae seme guoraatee, STERLING H-42 
is d 1 h, like 
at rush 1 nail brush usé 
1 n the — : anamenmmmmeanee —_ _— 
the hat. ‘When the hat is clean isements Guaranteed Reliabl 
iF ,. : geting n Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
Ir ve ) 7 E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
- - , - Be- OR ig W ABLE, If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
1 t is perfec dr ane it refully j eat eurplus scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Te . a ens long service. Farmer,” and will report any ew mong aages. ener to us 
your nngers. If you Nave any rice apply. Bia within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
‘ : : anc moo both sides of belt. y Se7' ’ 
der you can shake it well over the rane! smooth on both oidee. ot belt. of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
ee coal) © . ca ae prines ¢ e Y Used and recommended by leading agri- one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
lat and it will give it the white look of = cultural schools, by belting, tractor and representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
the professional clean but this is not Z and hundreds adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
: sional Cieaners, but this 1s no their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
at all necessary.” ing of real estate, because 
“Thank y 142 buyers should personally a 
: *nank you so much for telling me. investigate land before ADAM4eure 
a shall try it this very day,” declared purchasing. ¢ 
Mrs. Green. J 



























INTERIOR FINISHES 





A two-tone fig- 
ured finish, one 
of many obtain- 
able with white- 


lead and flatting 






oil. A ground 
coat of one color 
and a_ finishing 
coat of another 
color are applied. 


By rollingacrum- 
pled newspaper 
over the second 
coat while still 
wet, you get a 
design that you 
can be sure Is 
distinctive. 


once found only in the 
houses of the rich~now 
made available for every 
farm-house by white-lead 


and flatting 


wy BEN great-grandfather was 
a boy, the interior beauty 
and charm of American homes 
were due in large measure to the 
beautiful and artistic woodwork 
finishes. You may have seen and 
admired these handsome finishes, 
built up with as many as five or 
six coats of paint, in reproduc- 
tions of Colonial houses and in 
the finest modern homes. 
Up to a short time ago such in- 
terior paint finishes were a lux- 
v that only the wealthy could 
afford. But there is available to- 
day for interiors of homes every- 
where a flat paint finish that is 
similar beauty and durability 
to the old ,rubbed-down finish. 
This flat finish is easier to apply 
than the rubbed-down finish, 
much more economical (because 
fewer coats and less labor 
uired) and durable. 
only for woodwork but 
painting of walls this finish is 
ideal. With it many very beauti- 
ful and distinctive effects can 
easily be obtained, among them 
two-tone figured finishes, like the 
one shown above. 


What paint to use 


Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch 
Boy flatting oil make this new 
flat paint. The pigment ingredi- 
ent is Dutch Boy white-lead, made 
from the metal and lead. Because 
it is the highest grade white-lead 
obtainable, Dutch Boy white-lead 
is preferred by profes- 


in 


are re- 
Not 


for the 


very 


oil -*°°-. 


Dutch Boy flatting oil, it makes 
a paint that can be quickly ap- 
plied, that produces a finish free 
from brush marks, laps and 
treaks and that can be tinted to 
any desired color. 


Send for Samples and 
Booklet 


We will be pleased to send you 
actual Pape samples of the 
two-toned figured finish accom- 
panied by a new booklet, ‘‘Paint- 


ing—Protective and Decorative 
what paint does and why paint 
This booklet tells what paint is, 
protects the surface. It contains 
color plates of house interiors 
and exteriors and also of inter- 
esting and unusual artistic wall 
finishes that can be obtained with 
paint. Both the booklet and the 
amples free on request. 


sent 


Advisory Service 
of 


We maintain a Department 


Decoration made up of experts 
who will gladly advise on the 
proper selection of colors for 


interiors of new houses or old. 
These men can also tell you about 
distinctive finishes and give you 
formulas for obtaining these fin- 
ishes. 


Address your inquiries to the 


Department of Decoration in care 
of the nearest of the branch 
offices listed below. 





sional painters and 
home-owners every- 
where. Mixed in the 
right proportions with 
on 
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Motion Pictures Worth 
ane 


. AR Boys and Girl 


course, you like to see a good 
moving picture. I imagine many of you 
have moving picture machines at your 
school where films are shown one or 
more tim i week. If you do not have 
1 machine, almost any company will be 
glad to { your school on ind you 
can soon pay for it by charging a small 
idmission§ fee 
The Child Welfare Magazine, which 
is a reliabl mazazine published by the 
parents and teachers of America, has 
lected a fine list of films which boys 
ind girls will enjoy. We are publishing 
this list hoping that you will ible to 
have me of them shown at your 
Ss h ol 
“Abraham Lincoln,” First National 
“Isn't Life Wonderful?” Griffith 
In the Stroke of Three,” Associated Arts 


Corporation 
“Merton of t 
“Girls Men Forget, 
“Trouping Wit H 

tributing C 
“The Young 
“Sundown,’ 


e Movies,” Lasky 
* Principal 
-len,” Producers’ Dis- 
rporation 

Painter,” General 


First National 


vegetables from my garden and did any 
other job I could get to do, and now 
the gun is about paid for. All farm boys 
could earn more if they didn't waste their 
CLARENCE WALTER, Jr. 
Orange County, Texa 

Editor's Note 


ruth 


larence has discover- 
carly in life—that you 
pleasure out of 
for than 
given to 


yet a great deal more 
hing you want and work 
ething that is 


fy yn som merely 


you, 


The Helpful, Homely Hoptoad 


($1 Prize Letter) 
ANY people don’t know the value of 
the old homely toad as an in 
destroyer, but he is one of our best 
friends. The toad is equipped with a 
tongue that is quicker than the eye. If 
you will watch a toad when he laps up 
a bug or ant, you can the bug or 
ant disappear but you can’t see the toad’s 

tongue as he laps his food 1 
Last spring and summer a very large 
toad took up his abode under our front 
doorstep. This old toad would sleep in 
the daytime but along about dark he 
would come out for his supper. He was 


sect 


see 










fo solve the puzzle, start at gure N 1 
so ) to ¢ 
“Hot Water,” with Harold Lloyd, Pathe 
“Captain January,” Principal 
COMEDIES 

“Out of the Inkwell.” 
“If Matches Struck,” Hepworth 
“Go Easy,” Educati onal 
“Th Royal Razz,’ Path 

Sonny, Polly, and O} 1 Ja k Tar,” General, 
“The Boneyard Blues,” Educational 
Tn hes 1 Nati aa? Fleis 
“Lumber Jacks,” Pathe 
Bid aie Ne,’ Fleischer. 
: lix iene Home the Ba Sullivan, 

“De sert Sheiks,” Pa 

EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 

“The Son of Democracy Series,” Star 
“Music Master,” Fitzpatrick. 

aportli nt.” 
“Spike ind Bloomers.” 
“Champions,” Pa 
“Is America Wort Saving G ral 
*Romanc f the Republic Series,’’ General. 
“Modern Farming in Central America,” 
Americar 
a“ 5 Lif Pers 1 Deve Ip 
ent,”’ Ambassa 
“H ybbi 5 eg 


“Gridiron Glory.” 
“Great Americar 
“The Finer Points,” 
“What Causes Eartl 


Authors,” Fitzpatrick. 
dase 1e 
juakes,” Bray. 


UNCLE P. F. 


| Working for What You Want 





($1 Prize Letter) 

WONDER how 
know the real 
something you want? I do. I like to ge 
< 


many boys 


pleasure of earning 





hunting, and when I was nine years 

I wanted to go but mother said | was 
too young to shoot a big gun. Father said 
he would teac 1e to shoot and be care- 
ful. In my first lesson he taught me to 


handle the gun with care and never leave 
it loaded. The first time he took me 
hunting I killed one snipe and another 
time two. Mother said father’s gun was 
too large for me, so she bought me a 410- 
gauge gun. She paid $2 down and told 
me I would have to pay for the rest of it 
at the rate of 50 cents 2 week. I tell you 
I was happy. The gun was a beauty, 
and I was sure I could make 50 cents a 


week. | sold 


picked berries and have 


1d you ever Fi 
_ 
Spin a House : at 


457 — 
25 >t “9 
io Hy 


13) 








draw a line to No, 2, then to No. 3, and 
last number 
very ugly and large. As he hopped along. 


time to wait a few mo 
few hops, and if any 
he would 


he would take 


ments after every 


ant or bug was moving about, 
meet sudden destruction. The toad 
will not take hold of ything unless 
is moving. If you just move a stick or 
gravel in front of him, he will swallow 
it just as he would insects 
We believe the old ugly toad should 
be _— protected. He is. our friend 
and works for us while we sleep. He 
s us pretty music after tl 
g rains. I wonder if the music of 
toads creates a thrill in others 





me? 
OPAL FITZGERALD 
( anc County, 7 is 
I v's Note } , right Opal 
The ar , When I ! 
small mv f aol tl whe y 
row loads of sand dumped under th 


back porch for toads to 
i, He had toad cau ht and brought 
to the house so they would help get rid 
of the flics that are always around in 


watermelon time 


Loves Pretty White Hou ses 


| AM a little boy six years old. go to 
school. I am learning to or and 


old 





writ Ever since I was five years 

I have known the wor rds “Progressive 
Farmer.” I help mamma and papa lots. 
Keeping the stove wood carried in is 
my job. My dog is named Brownie 
Our gen mule is na 1 Mary I 
love her best Au I ca drive her 





I love beautiful fowers and pretty white 
painted h 
LOREN YARBOROUGH, Jr. 
Darlington County, S. C. 
kdttor’s Note.—Tthis 
Loren’s 


rote tt 


uses. 


came ™ 
I, 


he 


/ oe? oy 
handwrtit mst as 
elf. We think tt ts @ 
for a six-year-old boy 
have him be- 

Progressive 


own 
ZW him 
mighty fine letter 
to write and are glad te 
friend The 


so earl; 4 in life 


oy 


come a 


Farmer 















Why Carlot Shipments of 
Poultry Pay Best 
Lewis 


gt inte Specialist 
North Carolina State 


Markets, 
carload 


re cently 


of 


Division 


the 
of 
under whose supervision many 
shipments of 
made, 


how 


poultry and eggs 
received 
to 
carlot 


have been has 
many inquiries as to 
get such prices for 


shipments in excess of local prices. Here 


he is able 


good these 
are three reasons: 

1. When sold in quantity, such as is 
made possible by carlot shipments, the 
product can be sold direct to the whole- 
salery who takes the poultry to his plant 


and either dresses it for the market or 
sells it alive to a regular established 
trade. This cuts out all the middle 


profits and the poultry arrives in fine 
shape, as the carlot buyer provides a man 
to accompany the shipment so as to feed 
and care for the chickens in transit. 

2. Freight than 
express rates, which gives the carlot buy- 
er an advantage over others who buy in 
small amounts, in the matter of trans- 
portation. 


rates are much less 


> 


3. By having a man accompany the 
car of poultry, there is a chance to put 
on extra weight in transit. Many of the 
delivered to these cdrs by the 
in condition to take on 
rapid gains for a few days. The farmers 
who intend to use poultry as an income- 
producer and ship in future in 
should decide to fatten the poultry offer- 
ed for sale, and thus obtain a maximum 
price for their product. 


chickens 


farmers are fine 


carlots, 


Orange County, Va., Plans 
War Against Scrub Bulls 


RANGE County, Virginia, is going 


after its “Better Sires” campaign in 
a business-like manner that should get 
results. 

A feature of the launching of this 


campaign was a dinner given in the town 
of Orange through the codperation of 
the two banks and the women of the 
Methodist church. Members of the Or- 


ange County Agricultural Advisory 


Carolinas-Virginia Hints 


each ac- 


farmers. 


attended this dinner, 
by two prominent 
Each table at the dinner covered 
with a map of the county at 
place was a map of the magisterial dis 
trict 


Council 
companied 
was 
and each 


from which each diner came. 
Those attending the dinner were asked 
to fill in on the maps the farmers in each 
district and the kind of sires they were 
keeping. In this novel way it is planned 
that a first-hand census or survey of the 
sires of the county will be made, and it 
will be possible before actively . starting 
the campaign to know about what is to 
be accomplished and where the work is 


to be done. 


Those Outstanding Plants 


FARMER can afford to study 
growing plants and should always 
mark any particularly outstanding plant 
for further study, S. R. Bailey, assistant 
agronomist, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
Read here thinks so: 
During all the growing season every 
farmer takes an occasional walk through 
his growing crops, oftentimes com- 
menting on or expressing a wish that his 


his 


tute, says. why he 


whole crop was as good as some indi- 
vidual plant that catches his eye. 

Every time a farmer such an 
outstanding plant and does not mark it 
for further study he misses an oppor 
tunity. There are any number of cases 
where farmers and plant bree 


sees 


de rs have 


started a new strain just by such an ac 
cident. V. P. I. No. 1 oats, one of the 
highest yielding oats in Virginia, was 
picked out of a field of the Culberson 
variety just because it peared to be 


better than the other plants. 

While it is impractical for most farm- 
to test out these heads alone, 
it is entirely practical and profitable for 
him to select the seed from enough plants 
or heads of grain to plant a small area 
to be used as a breeding plot for his 
own seed. 


ers single 


selection of your 
Iwarfed and slow 


By practicing such 
seed the low yielding, 
maturing plants are eliminated. Only 
those which stood out as better than the 
average will be used next year for plant- 





ing your crop. 








OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 








By Mrs. V. E. Marsh 











/3 44 





Moore 


+ [5 


County, N. C. 


Down 


. Exclamation. 
A number 

. Time of light. 
Exist. 

Male 


. Conflict. 





Awawt 





18 





22 23 











26 Fay 28 |27 


9. Signal of dis- 
2/ tress. 
10. Not normal. 


2o 12, Girl’s name 
4 or tags 
14. Position of body. 


uir of horses. 
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33 
37 |38 


42 


32 34 








36 








43 





35 











39 

















46 47 





32. A flying mammal. 
44 45 33. Remarked, 
34. Boys 
35. Barrier ta water. 
O 36. Firearm. 
5 38. Physician (abbr.). 





40. Pull through 





S/ 52 


54 





HOW TO SOLVE CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


The numbered squares 
ing down or across or both. 
at first black 
word that fits a given definition and space. 


One letter to 


to other words that cross it, and they in turn to still other words 


p en PUZZLE 

1. Feline. 21. A bright color. 37. Girl’s name. 

’ Father. 22. Negative 39. Consume. 

7. To cut with an 24. Large body of 41. Conjunction. 

> 2X, water : Z. Feathered creat- 
9. Boy’s name (con- 25. Affirmative. ures. 

traction). 26. Prong. 44. Cut with a scythe 

- Inde finite article. 28. A kind of para- 46. Inside. 

3. Short sl ep site 47. Concealed 
1S. Plaything. 30. Accomplish. 48. Girl’s name. 
16. Tone of diatonic 31. A firm (abbr.). 50. Pronoun, 
7 scale, 32. Mounds for flow- 51. Weep. 

‘7 Boy’s name (con- ers. 52. Snare. 
19 traction). 34. To loan. 4. Farm animal. 

. Flower (plural. 3%6. Aeriform fluid. 55. Small field 


are Starting points 


45. J 
47. In what way. 
for words extend- 49, Slender fish. 
a square. Words end 51. Therefore. 
Pick out a 53. Toward. 


space encountered or border of puzzle. 





water. 
41, Place for 
vegetables, i 
2. Worn by babies 
. Center of our 
planetary system. 
Moist. 


53 
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This gives you a clue 


LAST WEEK’S 














the grain 


Regardless of 





pan, 





the 


crop you 


ya 
Why the “New Racine” Threshes 
Clean, With Minimum Bearing Wear 


In the New Racine you are assured of getting a thresher that is built to meet 


the special sand screen 
of the sand and grit before it has a,chance 
to get in its destructive work on bearings and other working parts. 
thresh—peanuts, 
find that these two typical ‘“‘New Racine” features are worthy of consideration 
—that they alone wili save you many theshing dollars. 

The “New Racine” is made in two sizes with proper 
equipment 
Fordson size, 
greater capacity. 
Write us for 
cine and the name of the nearest 






































































Southern threshing requirements; thresher that will thresh thoroughly and 
clean. 
This is made a surety by two important features of the “New Racine”’—the 


four section metal straw rack which turbulently shakes out all the grain and 
thoroughly cleans the hay, and, 
which removes 85% 


in the forward end of 


velvet beans or peas, you will 


for threshing Southern crops; 20x32, 


and the 24x40 for those who desire 


information regarding the New Ra- 
“New Racine” 


dealer. 
Belle City Manufacturing Co. 
Racine Dept. 0C-55 Wisconsin U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Belle City Silo Fillers and the 


Johnson Trackpull 























college. 





Christian environment. 
Sane athletics. 


Write for Catalog. i} 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 





Danville Military Institute | 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Presbyterian school for boys, located in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia, about 14 mile from Danville. 
Thorough preparation for university or 
Military system. Moderate cost. 


=f) 


Home life and 
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feeding purpos 


soil 
light 


improver, 
and heavy 


30 S. 14th St., 











s¢ 


Containing timely 
planting and prices of 


| SUDAN GRASS 
TENNESSEE MILLET 
SORGHUM 


and other seasonable seed mailed free 
on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878, 


Surest 
of 


Summer 


» one of the easiest crops 


to grow and harvest and will stand 
drought and excessive rainfall. They 
make enormous yield of most nutri- 
tious hay whicl unsurpassed for 


In addition, Soja Beans are a splendid 
dc ing 


1 
11S. 


equally well on 


Wood’s Crop Special 


information on 


RICHMOND, VA. 




















WAYNE FARM TRUCK | 


Rll 








Body 7 feet long. 


Twenty-two inches nineteen 
inches from ground, 

For all farm hauling. 

Indispensable for tobacco erop. 


Circulars on request. 


wide, 


Manufactured by 
Wayne Agricultural Works, Inc., 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 























ARG RADIUS ROD AND 
AXLE BRACES 
Cars 


For FORD 





c= 
Makes good FORDS better and stand be- 


tween you and a serious accident. Price 
$1.75 pair. 

Dealers 1 everywhere. Write us or your job- 
ber se s $1.75 and get pair by mail. 


RICHLAND GARAGE CO., 
1307-9 Lady Street, Columbia, S. C. 
Manufactured by the ARG Auxiliary Spring Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 




























Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger cars, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Goodyear Dealers in the follow- 


ing sizes: 

30x3K (Cl) 34x 4% (SS.) 

32x4 (SS.) 30x5 sed 

33x4 o 33x5 bad 

32x4% “ 34x5 ad 
35x5(S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line,including the HEAVY 
DUTY type in certain sizes. 








F YOU want some- 

thing special in an 
extra-strong long-wear- 
ing tire, get the new Good- 
year HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tire. It’s thicker, tougher, 
¥ moremassive all through.The 

powerful body is made extra- 
heavy of the celebrated new cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST. The tread is a deep-cut full All- 
Weather. Even the sturdy sidewalls are rein- 
forced against rut-wear. For hard service, or 
under a heavy car on bad roads, it’s the great- 
est tire you ever used. It keeps going, and pays 
back its slightly greater cost many times over 
in the extra mileage it gives. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODSYEAR 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 




































CLOUD-PRODUCING 


COTTON 
DUSTER 


Dusts 6 to 10 
Acres an Hour 


Uses Less Poison— Kills More Weevils 


Two years of service, on thousands of acres, have 
proved that the COMET deals a deadly dose of 
calcium arsenate to boll-weevils—using as low as 
2 pounds of poison per acre on young cotton—cov- 
ering 6 to 10 acres an hour. 

Its great success is due to the finely atomized dust- 
cloud it produces. The poison dust rolls out of the 
distributor at terrific speed, forming a thick fog 
that spreads 25 or 35 feet wide—6 to 10 rows. The 
fine dust sticks to all surfaces of stems and leaves,— 
penetrates small openings of buds, squares and 
boll. 

The COMET is a standard machine—built for hard 
use. Ground wheels drive the measuring-feed device 
—small engine drives the blower. 
Team and unskilled man can operate 
the COMET. Electric head-light for 
night dusting—no operating cost. 


Dense poison dust 
cloud covers all parts 
of the plant. 





Measures poison 
accurately — none 
wasted. 





Vibrating distribu- 
tor has no pipes to 
clog. 


Pays for itself first 
year. 





Saves Crop— Makes Money 


Even on small acreage a COMET 
soon pays for itself by cutting dusting 
costs—increased crop is extra profit. 
see nearest dealer or write us. 


Comet Electric Co., Bivisié 


. | 2 R 

\\ yy Se. DIVISION 

ae = eel 47 Union Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
DISTRIBUTORS—B. O. Townsend, Dunn, N. C. 
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nD 
and Mints. Everybody will buy 
verience unnecessary. 





an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing Gum 
from you. Ex- 
Samples free. Write today. 
iiten Gordon, 738 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














Garden and Orchard | 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Peach Worm Must Be Fought 
Vigorously Now 

OT since 1921 has there be« 
heavy crop of 


n such a 
curculio or peach 
worm, says Oliver I. Snapp of the Gov- 
ernment Laboratories at Fort Valley 
Ga. He recalls the 
heavy infestation of 
1921 and warns 
growers that unless 
necessary steps are 
taken to control this 
pest, great damage 
may be expected. 

Not only must the 
spraying be contin- 
ued, but the peaches 
that are dropping from the trees should 
be picked up and buried deeply. Do this 
work frequently. In addition to this, 
cultivate the orchard as frequently as 
possible between now and the end of 
June. By cultivating, the pupa stage 
of the curculio, which is in the soil, will 
be stirred up and killed, thus destroying 
thousands of them. 





L. A. NIVBN 


picking up the peaches that 
drop will not suffice. Mr. Snapp recom- 
mends putting them in a ditch at least 
18 to 24 inches below the surface of the 
ground and that a layer of quicklime 
be placed on top of them and then the 
ditch filled with soil. This may sound 
like a lot of trouble and it is, but it will 
pay. Keep up the spray schedule; pick 
up the drops every few days; and con- 
tinue to cultivate frequently, preferably 
with a disk harrow, until late June or 
early July. 


Eight Timely Orchard 


Merely 


Pointers 
Gow a summer cover crop in the 
pecan orchard in late May or early 
June. Bunch velvet beans are probably 


the best, although cowpeas and soybeans 
will do. 


2. “Spray pecans when the young nuts 


ure the size of buckshot, with Bor- 
deazux-arsenate of lead mixture. Re- 
peat in 10 days to two weeks. This will 
help control the nut case bearer and pe- 
can scab. 

3. Wrap the trace chains with sacks 
or run through a bicycle tube when cul- 
tivating the orchard. This will prevent 
“barking” of the tree. Also use a short 
singletree. 

4. Study the spray calendar in the 
Reference Special of The Progressive 
Farmer and follow it carefully. This will 
result in worm and rot free fruit. 

5. Cut out and burn all blighted twigs 
on pear and apple trees. After each cut 
is made with a knife, dip it in a weak 
solution of carbolic acid to prevent scat- 


tering the bacteria which cause the 
disease. 
6. Discontinue spraying fruit trees 


from two to four weeks before ripen- 
ing time, but not earlier. 

7. Pick up all peaches and apples that 
drop from the trees and bury in a trench 
or hole 18 to 24 inches deep. Spread on 
quicklime and cover with soil. This de- 
stroys worms. 

8. Cultivate the orchard frequently, 
but shallow. Two inches is deep enough. 
A disk harrow is probably the best im- 
plement for this purpose. 


Control Bean Beetle With 
Poison 
BY DUSTING with a poison made up 
of 


one part calcium arsenate and 
nine parts slaked lime, or one part 
sodium fluosilicate and nine parts lime, 
giving three or four applications at in- 
tervals of four to six days apart, the 
bean beetle may be reasonably well 
controlled. It is necessary to put the 
poison not only on top of the leaves but 
on the underside as well, as it is on the 


the leaves that most of 
these pests are found. A dust gun should 
be used, although where 


underside of 


one has only a 
that can be bought from seed and drug 
stores for 50 cents to $1 will serve t 
purpose all right. 

Where wishes to spray for 
bean beetle instead of dust, use % of a 
pound calcium arsenate, and 1% pounds 
hydrated lime to 50 gallons of water. If 
one wishes to spray only a small patch, 


one 


then use in the following proportions 
3% ounce calcium arsenate, 1% ounces 
hydrated lime and three gallons of 


mixture 
ounce of 
ounces of 


dust 
one 
nine 


water. To make up the 
in small quantities, use 
the calcium arsenate to 
the hydrated lime. 


Twelve Timely Garden 
Pointers 


HEN selling vegetables, offer only 
superior stuff, well graded, properly 
packed and displayed. 

2. Set tomatoes deep, fully two-thirds 
to three-fourths of their length. 

3. Spray tomatoes with Bordeaux-ar- 
senate of lead mixture once every 1) 
days. This will control rot and worms 
fairly well. 

4. Make a planting of snap beans ev- 
ery 10 days to two weeks during sum- 
mer and into early fall. 

5. Cultivate the garden once a week 
whether it rains or not, and more often 
if it does. It will pay. 

6. Plant corn for roasting ears every 
two weeks up to July 1 to 15, depending 


on the location. 

7. Cultivate the strawberries through- 
out summer, as the crowns and_ buds 
that will produce next year’s crop are 


now forming. 

8. Plant half a dozen or so eggplants. 
A few bushes will supply a large family. 
Now is a good time to set them as they 
will not grow much until the weather 
gets hot. 

9. When through picking strawberries, 
renew the patch by plowing out and thin- 
ning the plants down to one or two to 
each 10 to 12 inches of row space. Fer- 
tilize at this time. 

10. When the bean beetle 
shoot it with a poison dust made up of 
1 part calcium arsenate to 9 parts of 
powdered lime. Put it on the under 
side as well as the top of the leaves 

11. Dust cabbage with a mixture of | 
part arsenate of lead to 4 or 5 parts 
powdered lime to control cabbage worms. 
There is no danger in applying this up 
to within 10 days of the time they are 
to be eaten. 

12. Plant some butterbeans. The small 
Sieva is the best of the pole kinds for 
the South. It usually fruits better than 
the bush kind. Henderson's Bush is prob- 
ably the best of the bush varieties for 
the South. 


Five Things to Do About the 
Home Grounds 
Dee and divide jonquils and other bulbs 


now or as soon as the tops have 
died down. 

2. For quick growing vines, plant kud- 
zu, cypress vine or matrimony vine All 
of them are rapid growers. 

3. To control mildew of roses, 
with sulphur every week to 10 days ut 
til three or four applications are given 

4. Fertilize the lawn with two pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia to each 200 
square feet of space. Apply just before 
a rain. 

5. Mow the lawn often but not close. 
To shave it will expose the roots to the 
hot sunshine and injure them Do not 
sweep up or catch the cut grass with an 
attachment to the mower but leave 
the lawn. 


shows up 


ont 
dust 


it on 















SALE 


MERCERIZED 


CANTON 
CREPE 











fashion in Ameri- 
ca’e style centers. 
‘o make new friende, 
we offer this charming 
Flower and Scro!! Design 
Canton 











Misses Don't miss this sale. 
Sizes py ‘Send ‘ter 

14 16, dress today. See it 

18, 20, H ONAPPROVAL 


| Fashionably tailored of 







fine quality mercerized 

Years ae ton Groge. Orlental 
Ladi croll and Flower De- 
fes sign. Cut on slim tubu- 





bh 
beautiful voile lace me- 
dallions. Stylish knife- 
pleated ekirt. Very be- 
coming to all egee and 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Jast send name and address quick- 
ly stating oO RL one oe on arviwal 
$2: 98 an ter try-on, 

if ek deitanted, Tetarn end | ae your 


FEDERAL 


MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. 2149, Chicago 
























| OEE: SP AO A 
POULTRY LICE 








Keep your chickens healthy. Rid them 
of lice. Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder 
on the chickens, Blow it about chicken 


houses, runs, etc. Harmless to everything 
except insects. Insect powder is a most effece 
tiveinsecticide. Bee Brand isthe most effec- 
tive powder. Costs little. Household sizes, 
10c and 25c. Other sizes, 50c and $1. Write 
for special Poultry Lice Circular, also free 
booklet—a complete guide for killing house 
and garden insects. 


~ McCormick & Ce., Baltimore, Md. = 


ance: Magee 


LANE SAW MILLS and | 
HOE SAWS are the standard 


a ved in every way. Easy to operate, all sizes. Write 
or 400 ° 
ree Booklet. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 


aor Saw Mills, Wind 
ngines, Mills, Radiolas, Etc. 







































> 

Offer the gr eatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 

er \ k iey The mild climate and excel- 

dent > “bright tobacco of the highest type 

Cony good schools, ple livin 

. at lov prices 

ie through tenant farm Study 
354 acres, 250 







new house 
n improved highway, 
town and tebacct 
farms sale 
free 


ralirc 
~ or 
Pull informa 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent, 


ad 
small 
tion 


large 


ior 


Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 








L 

















TRIAL FREE 
he will send a STERLING razor on 30 “ea trial If satis- 
Si tory, costs $1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
rop FREE STERLING CO. Suite 41, Baltimore, Md. 
il memorial. We can furnish tombstones from 
emma 5 -% ap. Write for free tombstone catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND VA 


FINE 



















TOMBSTONES 


Honor those who are gone with a lasting 





















RI A 


Rose Bugs Poison Small May 
Chicks 





OUNG chicks from 2 to 12 weeks 

old are poisoned by rose bugs if the 
eat them in any quantity. Since these 
bugs are found on grape arbors and 
shrubs other than roses it is well to 
watch for them, and if the bugs appear 
in any large numbers where the chicks 
can get them, the tall grass and weeds 


should be cut and the chicks fenced from 


the shrubs. 


“The rose chafer or rose bug as it is 
sometimes called is a long legged, red 
dish brown beetle about half an inch 
long,” explain the poultry extension 
specialists at Ohio State University. “It 
feeds on the blossoms and leaves of 


many common plants and often appears 


in large numbers about the time the 
May chicks are most active. 

“If the chicks eat these bugs in any 
quantity they suddenly become listless 
and die with a full crop. Apparently 
the bugs are poisonous to the chicks. 


“When healthy chicks die in this man- 


ner open the crop and if the bugs are 
found the best that can be done is to 
mow the yard and fence the chicks from 


the grapevines and other shrubs to keep 


them from getting at the bugs. 
‘The best plan for next year is to 
raise the chicks early enough to be out 


of danger when the rose bugs appear.” 


Chick Postage Increased 

HE general increase in postal rates 

which became effective on April 15 
brought an increase in mailing charges 
on baby chicks. The new provision reads 
follows: 
“The law with respect to the new pos- 
tage rates which goes into effect on 
April 15, 1925, provides that parcels of 
fourth mail shall, on payment of 
25 cents postage in addition to the reg- 
ular postage, receive the same expedi- 
tious ha ig, transportation, and de- 
livery accorded to mail matter of the 
first such parcels be indorsed 
“Special Handling’.” 

This 25-cent 
charge is required on 
ing day-old chicks 
15, which because of 
must be given special 
handling. 


as 


1 
CiaSs 


class, to 
special handling postage 
all parcels contain- 
after April 
r character 
attention in 


od 
mailed 


the; 
tne 


st sf 


South Carolina State Guern- 
sey Sale a Big Success 


HREE South 
Guernsey Association 
its first state At that 
determined to make it an annual event. 
Since the object of the sale to ad- 
and promote Guernseys in the 
this association very wisely set a 
high standard on animal consigned 
to the state sale to blood lines 
and individuality. policy 
doing a great deal toward establishing 
confidence in the state sale and 
the South Carolina Guernsey 
themselves. 
The third ¢ 


Carolina 
held 
time it 


years ago the 
Breeders’ 


sale, 


1S 
vertise 
state, 

each 
both 


This wise 


as 
is 
e 

also 
breeders 


nnual sale was very suc- 
cessful. On Tuesday, May 5 at the 
State Fair Grounds in Columbia, 28 ex- 
cellent individuals in good condition went 
through the ring for a total of $5,800 
and an average of $207.14. 

It was extremely pleasing to the As- 
sociation that the majority of the cattle 
will remain in South Carolina. 

The top cow of the sale 
ful and the crowd at the 
ed when she was led 
walking example ¢ 
cow ought to be in 
true to form in production, 
finished record of 9,912.3 pounds of 
milk and 528.3 pounds of butterfat, (sub- 
ject to approval by the club,) starting 
test as or year She con- 
Pedigr eed Seed Ce 
C., and 


e 


was wonder- 
ring cheer- 
Besides being a 
what a Guernsey 
individuality she is 
having just 


side 
6 
f 


a 


ing. was 
ompany, 


purchased by 





a seni 
signed by the 


Hartsville, S. we 





J. C. Sherrel, S. C., for $710. 


Cheraw, 





in | 


Box 


ag 7 
| Leghorns, gree Assorted, $9. 


| 














Vary J7s 





PUREBRED B 





ABY CHICKS | 





Reduced Prices Riverside 


An unusual opportunity to build 
flock by taking advantage of 
Riverside chicks. Every 
parentage, bred to lay. 

in the United States, 
tested flocks. Price reductions of al 
insure large sales, so order early and 


u 


We are the 





Member Inte 





the large reductions on all 
chick from healthy, 


hatching exclusively from blood 


5,000 PULLETS 


sturdy and husky—ten weeks old, from our own flocks. They are 
ready to ship to customers now. They are bound to go fast, so 
write immediately for prices and information. Our 1925 sales book 
is yours for the asking 

R. F. D. 11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


p the quality of your 


range Baby 
yout one-third off Chicks 


avoid disappointment. 


free 
largest hatchery 


We also offer— 


rnational Baby Chick Association 











ppoole 1089 Ao) efoto) Bile 4 


*>QUALITY 
CHICKS 







LEADING BREEDS ~- 
Reduced Rock Bottom Prices, May 4th to Sept. Ist 


Thousands of pleased customers testify to their wonderful Quality, Type, Beauty and 


Egg Production. Send for our 
which highly 
the actual birds that produce t 
poen and other diseases. 












100% 
ntern ational Baby Chick Association and Ohio Chick Association. 


- LOWEST PRICES! 





Big, Beautiful, Colored, instructive Art Book FREE. 


showing our own birds in their Natural Colors. Read the many testimonials full of praises 
indorse our Chicks, 


Before you buy elsewhere see these illustrations of 
he eggs. We guarantee our birds free from new Euro- 
Live Delivery Postpaid. Bank Reference. Member 


















LL LEADING VARIETIE Prices now 2 50 100 300 500 1,000 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, Anconas........... 250 $4.75 $9.00 $25.50 $42.00 § 80.00 
Barred and White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds ......... 6.6.60 000. 3.25 11.50 33.00 52.00 l6v.70 
Black Minorca, White Wyandotte, White and ‘Burt Orpington . 3.75 13.50 39.00 62.00 eee 
Buff 57 hig Minorca, Silver Wyandotte, Speckled Sussex 5.00 17.00 48.00 80 $9.5 
Brahma, Golden Wyandotte, 20c each. Light Mixed: 100, $8. Heavy Mixed: 100 
NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, BOX ' NAPOLEON, “OHIO 








Single Yaa Come White Leghorn Chicks Leghor 
heavy laying strain. Winne 


exhibition type, 
Every chick pure- 


n Chicks from our wonderful 
rs and layers unsurpassed. 














\ ) | bred, healthy, strong, vigorous. Three large hatches every week. Special 
\ Titty Reduced Prices: $3.75 for 25; $6 50 for 50; $12.50 for 100; $60 for 500; $110 for 1,000, 
, de y Orders shipped promptly. Safe de liv ery guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
ae ll ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 
New Reduced Prices Husky Kentucky Hatched Chicks 
Purebred, "free range, selected stock. Order in 1,000 Jots and save money 100 1,000 
White ¢ Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes $14.00 $1200 
Ss, ¢ V 1 Brow Leghort . s 10.0 80.00 
White ff Orpington 14.04 120.00 
Black as 16.04 140.00 
Jersey iia 28. Ot eeee 
Silver Wyandottes, P Gar 20.0 
ssor \s zz 8.00 75.00 
Asser l bre ' ‘ 10.00 95.00 
Send One Dollar only. Pay balance wl ! § arrive Ref.: Poultry Dept., University of 
‘ t risk 





KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 


‘Fourth Street, 





LEXINGTON, KY. 















State approved Leghorn, Rock 
Red chicks at reasonable 
Fool-proof plan for rais- 


with each order, 


and 
prices 
ing chicks free 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERY 


CANDLER, N. C. 











$12.00 
12.00 


Barred Rocks... 
Reds...... 
White Leg- 


100 
100 S. Cc. 
100 S. C. 
horns 
M. G. SANGER & SON, 
Box 433, Mt. Solon, Va. 








-—-BABY CHICKS— 








FROM yee RANGE STOCK 

S. C. White Leghor .. sees. $10.00 per 100 
S. C. Brown Leghorns 10.00 per 100 

3 errr, 12.00 per 100 
S$. C. Rhode. Island Reds. 12.00 per 100 
Buff Rocks ‘ 13.00 per 100 
S. L. Wyandottes 13.00 per 100 
Assorted Chicks ‘ 9.00 per 100 
500 wens ee ee ‘each; 1,000 lots, fe less each. 

10 very guaranteed, postpaid 
| The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166. Richfeld, Pa. | 








“JENNINGS QUALITY” 





S. (. White Leghorn Baby ‘ Chicks for JUNE delivery 
at 10¢ each in thousa ke $55.00 for 500; $12.00 
for 100; $6.50 for % nA Your order must 
be mailed not later t 1925 





We will not acre, 
date, These chich are from hens with trapnest rec- 
ords up to 289 eggs in their pullet year. Order from 
this advertisement, save time Prepaid 160% live 
lelivery and satisfactic guaranteed 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS, 
1-P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 





STANDARD BRED—BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Reduced Prices for May and June 
Tested chicks best for May and June Big hatches each 








Monday and Wednesday Oldest and largest in South 
Or from this ad Sat oe emeral teed 

50 100 500 
Anconas, Wh. and Br. Leg nein. $2. 75 $6.75 $il $48 
Rocks, Reds and Buff Orpingtons 4.00 7.50 13 60 
White Wyandctte 4.25 8.00 14 65 
Mixed and left overs 3.25 6.00 10 45 
Prepaid and by del ivery ganren teed Ws te for sensi- 


Cc. A. NORM TAN, “Drawer 1440, "KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
(5.000 pullets for sale—mention kind) 


SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 


Prices for May, June and gutv 


er 50 100 1,000 
Ss. S. Wh. Raghern. . $5.50 $10.00 sar. 30 $ 90.00 
Barred Rock . me 12.00 57. ” 110.00 
White Rock . 8.00 .) Tee 
White Wyandotte . 8.00 15.00 —_ 
Heavy Assorted . . 5.50 10.00 47.50 .00 
Light Assorted > 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Postpaid to your door. 100% live delivery guaranteed 


Order from this ad You can remit one-fourth with 
ones balance ten days before shipment Sunshine 
hicks are success to thousands of our customers 


SUNSHINE HATCHERY, Dalmatia, Pa. 





From Free Range 
Breeders, Bred for 
Egg Production 





White Leghorns.... 8 cents 
Brown Leghorns.... 8 cents 
Barred Rocks ...... 9 cents 
a Cee . 9 cents 
Mixed Chicks ...... 7 cents 
Postage paid; 100% live arrival guaranteed. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


vigorous chicks from free range, 
purebred flocks of e 
varieties Barred 
White and Brown 
delivery guaran- 








Strong, 
m carefully culled, 
following popular 
Rocks, R. I. Reds 
Leghorns. 100% live 
teed. Write for catalog 


Member International Baby Chick Association 


BRIDGEWATER POULTRY FARM 
Box 172, Bridgewater, Va. 


HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


Strong, healthy, pure-bred. From heavy winter layers. 

Delivered, 100 lots. Leghorns, Large assorted, $10. Rocks, 
eda, Anconas, yand., Orps., $12. Assorted $7.50, 

Catalog Free. Dixle Poultry Ferms, Brenham, Tex. 











2,500 daily, Leghorns, Anconas 
10c, 500-$45. Rocks, Reds Or- 
be pingtons, bee mS Minorcas, 
12c, 500 Left-overs 9c, 


Free information. 

BUSH’S POULTRY FARMS 

Dept. K-9, CLINTON, MO. 
real winter 

ICKS ‘4 


ties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Livearrival guar 
wuteeds Postpaid. Low prices. Allustrated catalog Free. 
Standard Egg Farm, Goxi9 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


HUSKY CHICKS 


500-$40 





and eggs from 








THAT LIVE AND 


GROW. Bred and 

Jled from heavy laying, free range flocks 5 Cc. White 
ond Brown Leghorns, 9c s. €¢ tarred Plymouth 
Mixed Chicks, 7c 100 per cent live de- 


Rocks, lec 
livery guaranteed Postpaid Free circular 


Groen Forest Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Richfield, Pa. 





QUALITY Chicks « Fegs 


Best strains. Free live hmag if Per 100— 
Rocke, Reds, Anconas, | 
$12, Lt. Brahmas $15. Assorted $7. | 


$10. Orp., W 
Tree.’ 1 Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbie, Mo. 


Catalog Free. 


REDUCED PRICES! 


Reds l4c; Anconas 12c; Leghorns 12¢. Write for circu- 
lar describing famous, easy to raise ‘Wishbone’ hatch- 
ed chicks. Can make quick shipment if ordered at once. 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Exchange 











ering North Carina, South 


editions of The Progressive —— also The foll 


LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


aoa FARMERS’ BXCHANGE der nent. Each initial, num 


edition of 


owing table shows rates per word for advertising in 
I t counts as a word. Also rates 
gressive Farner and Farm Womar 








| Civ jon— Circulation—|S tates Covered — 
120,000 


Texas 120,000 
All four editions 450 000 


Carolinas-Virginia »5 . 0 in 
Mississippi Valley 110,000 Sais Tenn,, La., and Ark 7 cents per word 3 45 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla......... 6 cents per word 3.75 per inch 


Texas and 8S. Okla........ 


Farmers’ Exchange— Civesteck —- 
& cents per word 0 per 


6 cents per word 
| 26 cents per word 





$16.80 per inch 








ate plainly what editions you wish to use. 





"iieeen Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 











FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


VIRGINIA 








james River Farr 
‘ken farm App 





ces and term A. L. Adam Rich- 





OTHER STATES 


For Sale The right man with sma ‘apital can 
step into a ysund and already successful farm prop- 
ositi on G A. Ritch, Union Springs Ala 

Cheap farms n Ge ns Count Suitable 
cot and toba price advance 





J. W. Geealin, Dublin, 





formation cheertully 
Georgia 


Improved and unimproved lands in Cleveland, Cal- 


houn, Dallas and Grant counties Leases and royal- 
ties Send for list and prices J. D. Sheare Kings- 
land Ark 

For Sale 42 acre farm OO it ultivation Es 





pec ially adapted to growing of tobacco, potatoes, cottor 
corn, a variety grains For prices and terms, write 
A. Cameror BM Ga 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young Man—Le 
you a good tr 
lotte Barber College, 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- 
efnment positions, $140-$300 monthly, home or trav- 
eling, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo 











Sarber College teach 
€ catalogue. Char- 
Char! tte, N ( 





t the Charlotte 
Writ 1 














Men and Womer 18-65. if willing to accept one 
of more than 900 government positions, traveling or 
local, $117-$300; nothing binding;get particulars of 
new short cut through brief study amazing success, 
travel, adventure, sure future awaits you write Mr 
Ozment, 7 St. Isuis, Mo immediatel 


FARM OR HOME 


Wanted Tene sm all farm suita 


try and truch lid pportunits fee 
P. O. Drawer 620, Hick ry Cc 


FARM MACHINERY 














for poul- 
hustler 




















Rich man’s Corn Harv poor ma pri ly 
$25.00 with t , attachment i atalog 
howing pict harv r Rox 8, Salina, Kans 

PATENTS 

Pate \ B. P. 3 as h Caro 

al Regi Pa t La 82 McGill Bldg 
Washingtor ip. 6 i able method 

latent rir t in t f i 
I t risk lelay i protectir y r i AS 5 i 
sketch or mod r tructions er w f fr book 
iH to Obta a Pa t and of Inver 
tion form N harg yw to pro- 
ceed Comn ation Prompt, 
careful, efficient servi trien, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorney Build- 
ir (directly acro: re Wash- 





PLANTS 


_CABBAGE— POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER 
Mor ist, 





we tato plants 
Winston-Salem, 


~ Porto Rico I 
Plant Farm, 
Nancy Hall 
0. D 

J. T. Mullis, Alma, Genuine Porto Rico Po- 
tato plants: $1.75 too: “10 000, $15 


Superior Honey Co., Alma, Ga Record yielding 
$15. 


Porto Rican Potato: $1.75, 1,000: 10,000 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
and over, $2.00 L. Steedley Baxley, Ga 


Porto Rico’ Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand f.o.b., 
cash with order Willard, Douglas, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.60; 1,000, $3.00 
prepaid Lillydale Farm, Mineral S; prings, . & 


$2.50 thousand Forsyth 
. c 
stato plants: $1.90, 1,000 Greer “Mt. 
ainesville, Ga 
ytato plants: $2.50, 1,000 
Murray, Clarmont, N. © 





“postpaid. 























Porto “Rico Potato draws, &2.00 thousand; June 
$1.50; f.o.b. Tallahassee A. 3S. Wells illahassee, 
Fla 

Government inspected Porto Ricar ’ Potato 
$1.50, f.0.b., any amount E. R. Yarbrough, Me aon 
Georgia 

Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.¢ 00 per 


thousand, f.o.b. shipping point. J. Tom White, Dublin, 
Georgia 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand: 5,000 
$ 








up, 50; cash Southeastern. Plant Farm, Baxley, 
Georgia 

Certified ” Porto Rican Potato plants, inspected and 
treated: $2.00, 1.000, collect D. Waldrip, Gainesville, 
Georgia 

Mullis Plant Co Alma, ia Millions certified 


( 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 10,000, $15; 


satisfaction 


Tomato ull varieties: three hundred $1.00, 
F 





prepaid; thousand, prepaid d. - Punch, 
wton, 
June Pink, Pon ndet sa and Stone Tomato plants: 
100 ie; 1,000 $3.00, postpaid, Oo dD Murray, 


Claremont, N c. 


Cryst tal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga State inspected 
Potato plants, Nancy Hall and Porto Rican, $1.90 
per 1,000, f.o.b. 





Cabbage, 
1,000, $1.5 
Valdosta, Ga 


Cc. O. D. plants and charges: Cabbage, 
$1; Potato, $2 per thousand plants 
Valdosta, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato 1 
or more, $1.50, 1,000 
Co., Baxley, Ga 


Southern Queen. Nancy Hall 
and Tomato plan $2.50 thousand, pre; 
Punch, Newton N c 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. Early Jersey 


Tomatoes: 1,000, $1.00. Potato plants: 
xpress collect. Hamby Plant Co., Rt. 2 





Tomate 
Sexton Co., 


.75, 1,000; 5,000 lots 
once Barber Plant 








Porto Ric 
aid 











Tr iumy iph, 
o FF 


Charles- 


ton Wakefield, Fiat Dutch and Danish Ballhead. 
1,000, $1.75; 500, $1.10; 300, 75c, prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Truckers Plant Farm, Franklin, 


Virginia. 


Tennessee Nancy Hall P to | ts $ » I 
thousand, delivered Ready Apr 30th Hiomer Alex 
ander (leason, Tet 








Porto Rico Potato plant 




















r more, $1.50 1,000 Pr s! t G 4 
Piant Farm, Bax Ga 
Pepper Plants tuby K rod ants 
$] »50° | 23 O09 { R 
NO 
1 pla ed 7 
ire 
lla fra 
1 t ; p 10 r 
Pi M T M 
sr 
Tt omato Plants Good str g plants all varieties 
100, T5« 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.5 Delivered H. R 
Shriver, New bert N. ¢ 
Field grown Cauliflower: 100, 60 Fang P lerusa 
emeto pies ts, 50c per dozen; $2 per 100. Try them 
Councill, Franklin, Va 
Wilson N Bunch Porto Ri Potato plants, $4.50 
per 1.000 . 8 yllect 10 xtra pareel ™ J 
I. Wi n, Rt Gadsden, Ala 
Inspected Porto a P tat plant 00, $1.50 
1,000, $2.75, postpai $2.00, 1,000 xpress rLlew 
Patrick Plant Co., Tees Ga 
Government inspected Port Rican Potat plants 
$2.00 thousand; April-May delivery ash with order 
Tink ey Plant Co., Baxley, Ga 


Specialized growers 
properly inspectec 
South Georgia Plant 





Norton Yam and Porto Rico Potato plants, disease 
free, $2.25 express collect; $2.50 prepaid parcel post 
Hines & Son, Rt. 3, eases mm % 










Porto Rican Sweet Px ato p a! 
five thousand or more, one eventy-five pe 
f.0.b._ ».b. Baxley, Ga Write R. W. Branch 
"Porto Rico , Potato plar ts, state inspected 0, $1.50; 


1,000, $2.75, postpaid; express collect $2 


shipments Pickens Plant Co., Omega, Ga 


Porto Rico, Yellow Yam and Spanish Potato plants 
$2.50 1,000 5,000 $2 delivered Satisfaction 
guaranteed R. E Huxhe s, Dutton, Ala 











Buy your inspected Potato Cabbag and Tomato 
plants from Prof. Wat tel, Homeland, Ga Order 
now; don’t be disappoi $2.00, 1,000 

Porto Rico Potato plants inspected: $2.50 
1,000 tig Stem Jersey, $3.00; i Satisfa i 
guarantee B.C pe, F il, Ga 

Plants for Sal Porto Rico ants, inspect 
ed ar treated, $1.50 thousan »,000 lots or more 
Write B. RB. “w odliff, Fiow h, Ga 

s Rico Potato pla governt i i 
April, Ma und June g 1.00 10,00 
$2.00 1 ”) G A. Car Rockinghar Ga 

Certified Tr i Porto Ri I ato ants. $2.00 
I 1,00 4 Sa guar- 
’ j \ o's & 3 Wa boro. Ga 

Impr ants at 
$1.75 thousand ; We ‘1 ave the 
best, why pay m . Nicholls, Ga 








Porto Rico Pota 


sand; 5,000 up 








to May 20 db 
Genuine Porto Ricar *otato plant ‘ 
spected, $1.50 thousand, f.o.b Good 
and count insured I, @ Soatright, Ro 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 thousand: ten thou- 
sand lots, at $2.00 Tomato plants,$1.50 i x- 
pressed; prompt shipment Coleman Pla Farm 
Tifton, Ga 
Sent promptly C 0 D., Tomato plants, “mea, 
Globe, Stone, Baltimore and Ponderosa: 1 000 i 00 


Sweet Pepper: 500, $1.00. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- 
Ga 





nuine Porto Rico Potato plants; good seed; 

gly roote i; prompt servi Cash with orders 
1.75, 1,000; 5,000, $1.50 w alker Plant Farm, 
Saxley, Ga 


Porto Rican and Isnproved $1.50 thousand to ten 
theusand; over, $1.2 . Cash with order One 
thousan d bushels bed ted *inegrove Plant Co., 
Ga 

Millions o of Toma o and Cabbage plants 1,000; 
5.000, $5.00 Porto Rigo Potato plants 2 . 1,000. 
Prompt shipment; catalogue free Clark Plant Co., 
Th masville, 


















Certified Porto Rican Yam plants, well rooted; big 
thoice seed; prompt postpaid 
$2.50 per thousand; by express collect, $2.99 per thou- 
sand Hollywood B'arms, Hattiesburg, Miss and 
Pavo, Ga. 























i wed I R Pota i ( fror 
rec i yi g pota her 7 * $2.90 
I j > at $1.7 I t ants 
I apt = shipr A a 
Piant ¢ Alma, Ga 

i » P I R . 
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Shipping into any 
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$; prices: 1,000 
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Mammoth Yellov 
J. E. Spencer, Eliz 
Bunch Velv 


shipment J 





Dublin, 








Choice See 





peckled 
Co 














per bushe t Ga 
Laredo ammoth Yellow Soybeans for 
sal e T ake Landing, N 
“Mammoth Yellow 8S for sale; $3 per bushel, 





any quantity J. M Scrantoi N. ( 








Selected Early 
$2.10 per bushel 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $3.00 per bushel; g 
eed by W. W. Watson, Lake Landing. N. ¢ 
Yellow Soybeans f 
ad-Smith Company 


Speckled Seed Velvets, recleaned, 
H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga 








Mammoth 
bust Ww 






90-day Ve 
up at $2.50 
i 





Beans 2% bust 


sound Otis 








Improved “Purple Skin Porto Rican Potato plants 
$1.75, 1.000; five thousand or more, $1.50 Counts 
and quality insured. Cash with order. J. W Altman, 
Rockingham, Ga 


er 1,000; 5,000 





Porto Rico Potato plants 
$9.75; a0. 000, $19 00; by add 10¢ per 1.000 
Delivery larges llect Satisfaction guaranteed 





J. B. Wall Lenox, Ga 

Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Po- 
; 75 per 1,000 ver 4,000, $1.50 per 
r Satisfaction guaranteed 





Je 
Union Plant Co., Alma, Ga 





Porto Rican Potato plants now 
Improved Red Skin Porto Ricatr 
all f.o.b. Alma Ga., cash with 
Plant Company, Alma, Ga 









Frost 
Vv arieties 


proof 








Conger Pls ant ¢ 
Porto Ric an 
icallly treated $ 
Prompt shinment or 
order. J. F. Lindsey 









thousand 
returne 














» Potato plants, grown 
“S Government inspec 
sand; lots of twenty thousand 
Boatright Plant Farm, Rockingham, Ga 
Pure Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato 
count a quality insure $2.00 per 1.000 

plants, ity and stone, $1.00 per 1,000 

charges collect J. H. Williams, Coffee, Ga 


Genuine Porto Rico ar ad Nancy Hall Potato ’ 











( art yin 








fr ym best quality inspec seed plat 
please you, together with prompt deliveries: 
1.0 000, Drepaic i James Plant Co Coffee, 








” Ga wernment inspected Porto Rican Potato plants 
500, $1.40: 1,000, s: oe _dotivere i: 2,000 to 5,000 
$2.00; 5,000 up, $1 press collect Cash with 
order Patrick & Pi 4 in Plant Co., Omega, Ga 

q -Wilt resistant; fie 
Columbia, Norto 50, 50c: 100, T5c; 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid Not 
thousand Fruitland Farms, 








Tomato Plants grown Marvel, 
300, $1.50; 500, 
prepaid, 5 
Fruitland Park, 


For Sale.—Porto Rico Potate plants for April and 
May_ shipment. 2.50 per thousand a to 9 thousand: 
per thousand for 10 thousand or more by express. 
Cash with order. Coleman & Chandler. “Tifton. Ga 
























For Sale.—Early Speckled. Osceola Velvet Beans, 
Laredo Soys and Field Peas Vv. BR. Bush, Alt 
Georgia 





No. 1 recleaned 
Osceola St 
ville, Ga 











~Mamm th Yellow S 
$4.25, f.0.b. Washing 
Lake Landing . 


Laredo Soybeans 
with order. Deal 
son Smith 








for Sale.—We are still in the bean busi- 
1ess selling Latham Quality’’ seed at lose prices 
F. P. Latham & Son, Belhaven, N. C 
{oto tan Beans, $8.00 per bushel Lare Bea 

=) ghtly damaged sample r 
Haig Cameron, S. ( 











per 
5 ont A 
For Sale.—Soybeans. any variety, am quant 
Also the Little Giant Bean Harvester to harvest them 
with Herdy & Newsom, LaGrang¢ N. C 
Soybeans 
moth ell 
$4.60 bust 
Seed 
new "ror 




















Ss 
' 5 
Pug Ss 
Recleaned Otoot Lar $7.9 
$13.50 Ninety -day — Biloxis 
Mammoth Yellows, $3.5 R. N ridge. Jacks 
Geor 



















Ue er, 


Seybeans are our most valuable legume. For the 
South; particularly Biloxi, Laredo and Otootan. b»t! 
as soil imaprovers and for hay production Write 
for prices and literature Baldwin County 
Growers’ Associatior Loxley, Ala 


Yellow Soybeans, $3.00 per 


3 
i 
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ed i) t Was rat N. ¢ Ma 
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Plant L s a ay. The Laredo S 
bea sf For best 1 I 
r 5 iid } a : 
middle J Wr " $ and | 
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( it ed ge - ] I 
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t isheis, $ 10 bust 
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&7 7p 7 10 bus ’ $7 p> 
Wr 2 ) i seed M 
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Ear Corn at $1.25 Otis Brabham, Allendale, § 
Biggs Corr Best May-June planting Read 
Ttisement April llth issue. J. C. Moffitt, Rams 





lific.—Selected fr des talks 
bes ears Earliest lor in field 
corr Prompt shipment Bushel $3.75; two, $7 


Mebane, N. ( 


Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent 100-day corr Bred 
24 years Two exceptionally sound deep-grained ears 
Highest y 1. Tri-States champ pion, Ohio sweepstakes 
special i two, $6.00 Tripls 
Sooklet free Reid 














_ Clevela l Rig Boll Leading 


strain; $1.50. re 
y Grove Farm, ( y N 





Best early 
Hickory Grove 








( 
GRASS 
Sudan Grass. 10¢ a pound, delivered, sixty pounds 
or_m J *. Moore, Lancast Ss. ( 
PEANUTS 
~ North Carolina Peanut (farmers’ stock) for 81 
a iot e ’ 








“d Whippoor 


$4.25; Clay, Unknov 
bushel. ie W Heard, Box 136 





, $4.75 per Freight pa 
more Send cash with orders ( 
Salley, 8S. C 


~ MISCELLANEOUS SEED 











Seed Pe V t B Ss t 
i ew Sacks Write f prices H. M 
] ia 
isl M 
$ 0-Day Velvet 1 
- veans, $4.50 } 
3, $4 Native Corn 
per " Ground ¢ N 
‘3 ) Va 
i ut $ i f sub 
firma I al es oO! 1 3, W H 
Wa as, Latwa N. ¢ 





| | POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 














taby ¢ ; Purebred Reds Sarred Rocks 
postpaid Bartlett Poultry Farn Zartlett, N. ( 

White horn chicks, 10c ea See our a 
tisement on page 17 Jennings P ry Farms, E 
eth Citys N. ( 

Baby Chicks.—S. C. Reds of qualit Hat é 
Tuesday: at $16.50 per 100, Li sd r ‘s Hatcher uth 


Sroad St 
Chicks.—Order now 8. C. White and Buff Les- 
Rarred Rocks and Whit 3 ! 
Cloyd Neimond, McAlisterville 

Chick Prices Cut!—Leghorns: 100 $10 Barred 
Rocks, Reils, Anconas, $12. Ten other varietie 
Booth Farms, Box 766, Clinton, Mo 

We are now booking orders for F March, April 
and May hatched 8S White Leghorns (Wyckoff’s 
Sayville 


Sumter, 8S. ( 















strain) Write for prices Farms, Lynn 
haven, Va 

Purebred Chicks from flocks noted Sor heavy xe 
production, type, size and vigo Lo pric 3 All 


Catalog fre Smith ‘Br ys ‘Hate very, [Dor 





iy Chicks, postpaid Leghorns, 
$11. Rocks, Reds, ¢ ngtons, Wyandott:s 
$1: Ass wrted, $8. Catalogue. Standard Poultry Far 

Chillicothe, Missouri 


High Grade 








De ‘livered 100 lots: Legt 3 








Chicks. 
$10 


Dixie Poult 





Everlay 
hens 





fo 


baby chicks 
sted dams with 
gs in 365 days: 
Trail’s End 307 
and guaranteed 





~ White Legh 
type, broad bre 
high as 307 « 
below their ey 
acknowledged 


from beautiful large 










Owens’ Re i 





layers Thompson Barred Rocks im 
mediate delivery Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
; a 


~ ANCONAS — 





great laying strain Single Comb Anconas 
$1.00; few males $1.00. F, A. Crais 























( "aps.- —C hicks, 18 cent : 3: stock k 430 “1 
Humphrey Trenton, Ala. _ 
HAMBURG» 
Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, ss 
paid I. ¥ ch, Newton N 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Purebred Jersey B lack ( eggs, $1.59 ing 





Mrs. ( L. Adkins, Sago 
LEGHORNS 


ite Leghorn \ prea 








oe 
7; End Poul- 





Tancred W Trail 


try Farm, G onsville 
Choice Wyck: og White — orn pullets, 
priced right W. Bachman, Blatt City, 








1) weeks 








TT aa.) 


7 


neo 








7 





















































DOGS 
Purebred Scotch Collie pups; males $6; females $5. 
Geo. 8. Davis, Atkins, Va. 
€oon, oppossum and fox hound pups, $5 each 


Rue-Dale Kennels, Sutherland, Va 




















Collie pup, male; full_ blood; sable | and white 
$10.00, Hardy Johnson, F« untain, 7 

Registered Airedale puppies _of the finest breeding. 
Guard gnc eee strain. S. Mullican, Walnut 
Cove, 

~~ Scotch "Collies. Fight "weeks sable and white; males 
$10.00; females $6.00 Safe delivery ove ry wh ere gual 
#iteed. Hellams Kennel, Gray Court, 8 

For Sale—Old time thoroughbred, long eared 
black. and tan Hound, i. ippies, three months old; only 
$5.00 cach . rp ¢ nford, Mocksville, N. ¢ 

Paints ter. . registere 5 months oid; grand 
daughter of a Frank and Gary's Flash Light 
a beauty; $2 0.00. Grady Greene, Stanfield, N. € 

Free te Dog Ow Miller's famous " 
book, 64 pages on ig, with ail 
ment chart and 8S . d 
to a Dog.” ete 
cines, the stan¢ y 

oyr name and ‘ad € auvic 
v fh answer any t your 

’olk Miller Drug Gove 

1, Va. 
PET STOCK 
Raise Pigeons for pleasure and profit. Crested Mx 


fast 


Charlotte, N. C 





Carneaux; beauties and 
Park Terrace, 





solid Red 
Larren, 


daines, 


412 


ers 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
























































frail’s End 307 egg strain White have 
deen acknowledged and anteed world’s greatest 
lagers , immediate ship- 

Pieture ar. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Bordonsville, Va. 
eNKX— 
MINORCAS 
——— : 7 

Single Come Black Minorcas.—Coeks, hens, eggs, 

adicks. G aldwel}l, Monroe, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 

“South's best White Orpingtons. Elmer Oecttinger, 

Wilson . 

Cook's in 8S. C. Buff Orpington eggs, $2 per 
fifteet Mi ss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. € 

~ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

White Roeks Eas, 2 50 per sitting. L. M. Wil- 
liams Stekesdale, » N. a 
Th pson's direct; Ringlet Dark Barred Rock eggs 
15, $1.25, postpaid. Mountainview Farm, Jonesville, 
Virg nia 

Park's pedigreed Strain Barred Roek chicks, Tho ymp- 
gon exhibition Barred Rock chicks, $13.50 | hun- 
dred Trail’s End Poultry Farm torder lle, Va. 
’ RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Comb mere -Stock, eggs. Mack’s Poultry 

~~ neord, N. C 

Re Rest eggs reduced to or 15. 
Twer th year Mrs. J. C. Deat ‘ 

Owens Rhode Island Red chicks, $13.50 ber hun- 
dred Trail’s End Poul try Farm, _Gerdonsvi Va 
a PEA FOWL 

afowls wanted. John W. Boyd, Bouth Boston, 
TURKENS ries 

Half turkey, half chicken; largest fowls. Stock, 

KS Booklet, phetos, prices, 10c. Ozark Turken, 
Westplain, Mo. 

TURKEYS 

Bourbon Eggs.—Reduced from $6.00 to $3.00, 10. 
Raising instruction included. Fairview Farm, Ram- 
geur, N. C. 

A few sittings of my fine Bronze turkey eggs for 
sale at $6 for ten eggs. Oliver J. Conrad, Winston- 
Salem. N. C., Bt. 2% 

Purebred Giant Bronze young turkeys; 5@ pound 
= prize winners; 50 cents each. Mrs. Millie 
arker, Robersonville, N. C. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Fish Meal for poultry. Sample, formula, price, 
write J. P. Betts, "Deautert. N. C 

Wanted Young Geese and young Turkeys; also 
pullets Stuart, Granite Springs, N. Y 

BERKSHIRES 

Rerkshires.—Big Type. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
Conc ny. © 

Big prolific Berkshire Digs. from the best blood lines 
Leroy Hall ot N ; 

Berkshires. —Big pe. a W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond. Va 

DUROC- JERSEYS 
Durecs. we Sensation service boars and gilts; 
» also pigs. A. C. Rhodes, North River, 

Registered pigs, bred gilts, sows and service baars ; 
prize winners. dD. Ww _ Christenson, Ingold, N 

Regi stered Duroes.—Choice breeding Bred gilts and 
pigs Farmers’ prices. J. PB. Alexander, Fairfield, 
Virginia 

Choice bred gilts, big bone service boars, ready for 
light service. Registered. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, 

irginia 

Registered pedigree big Duroc-Jerseys, 3 months 
od best bleed ; $12.50 each, two $20. Hulcam Farm, 

anteo 





Rosistered saipeed big Duroc-Jerseys, 3 months 








Reans, picked before winter rains. Write for prices. 
Bogle Bogle & Smith, MeRae, Ga. _ 
ESSEX 





Extra fine 
Randleman, 


resistered Essex Pigs. E. A. Aldridge, 





HAMPSHIRES 


For Sale.—Purebred Hampshire boar, one year old; 





























‘‘Bitterweed Killer.’ Roy Holmes, Mfgr., Athens, 
Georgia. , ie 

stor Fish Meal: $3. 25 100; $60 ton. Oyster Shelis 
5c, 100. Robert Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 

High grade Marl-Lime. Write for prices and 
freight rates, FYrmers’ Marl-Lime Co., Riverside 


Virginia. 








Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free 
prints, 3c to 5e. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Kill boll weevils, tobacco worm, bean beetles, po 
tato bugs, by using our $6 Blower-Duster. Write for 
descript n Weevil Duster Co., Smyrna, Ga. 


“Ww anted i.—More cream shippers. Can use 
all year round. Prompt, accurate returns. 
upon request In answering state quantity 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory, . © 


Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V 
gies, roll roofing, asphalt 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid 
ville Write us for prices and 
Ro ofing Co., Durham, N. C 


brand new “Army 
fenders and luggage straps, 
Army Bridles, double bit 
used $1.80, Express, allow 
parcel pest. W. W. Wil 
BEES—BEEWARE 
~epaaned 
Ga 
in 5 and 10 pound am : 
W. O. Gibbs & 0., 





your cream 
References 
available 





erimp roofing, metal shi 





Piper 


Sudd 


sam) les. 





com] Tete. with 
ed $F 18 
new $2.5 

or can shis 
Ga 


Sadd les, 


Met lella an 





rein, 
examinatior 
ams, Quitman 





dovetailed beehives and supp lies, 


Tom White, Dublin, 
Comb and extract, 
Free price list. 


For 
write J 





Honey 
also barrels. 
Enigma, Ga. 





TOBACCO 


Guaranteed 
Smoking, 





Red 
pound. 


Leaf; 5 
Mark 


best 


Tobacco post aid. 
$: 20 


pounds $1.50; 10, 
Hamlin, Shacen, 
Homespun Tebacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
5; 10, $2.00. Mild, 


$2.50, Smoking, 5, $1.2! 

Pay _When received F. Gupton, Bardweil 
Chewing, 5 pounds 

5 pounds $1.25; 

pipe and 





Tenn. 





$1.50; 10, 
10, $1.50 
Ky 


$1.50; 10 
10 pounds 
recipe free 


Tobacco 

Smoking, 
Pay when received ; 
Union, Paducah, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Chewing, five pounds $1.5 
five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00. Pipe 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Association, Paducah, 


Ho mespun 
pounds 
2.00 
Farmers 


nk 








Homespun 
; smoking, 
Pay when 

Kentucky Farmer’s 


| AGENTS WANTED 

























































































Price $30.00 crated. J. P. Davenport, Pactolus, N Salesmen Wanted.—Howard-Hiekory Nursery, Hick- 
ne ered tempshire Pigs now ready for sale. 0%: ee a sinninestacentgethnatisisciaeinismaaia 
he best o eeding and from prize winning stock. S . , ’ ‘ 
Prices right for quick sales. W. D. Walker, Moyock. pAgents.—Something, new. Be first. Central Art Co., 

— Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted. Concord 
— TOLAND-CHINAS Nusseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
red_ gilts, boars, b 
Stock Farm, Fairfield. ‘e. Big type. Mt. Pleseant + ha our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
an s alti ) 
Big Ox herd Gyreneete ered Poland China pigs at bar- co = RB. no speesee. abuse 
gain prices. Walter Jones, Woodlawn, V ie. — — 
Poland Chinas.—Purebred pigs, 10 weeks, $10.00. We start you without @ dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
é gilt and ar, 6 months old, $15.00 each. Peai. Petfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
grees furnished. M. Hypes, Louisa, Va nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis. 
pr urebred Big Boned Poland-China and first erges Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily. Offer wonder- 
the most profitable feeders in all sizes. Send for ful values. We start you. ‘‘Wholesale Distributors,” 
price ist All stock guaranteed. Bedford Stock Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago 
Faums, Lynchburg. Va 
Agents—Be independent; make big profit with our 
AYRSHIRES soap, toilet articles and household necessities Get 
semmanestitiansiiieienainiaatenelieeen f ss : “RoC 274 4 s 
advrshires ae Advanced Regis sty. breeding offered Louis, ope case offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 2790 Dodier, St. 
“dite er certificate no. Write us for -—- - - —— 
— on cows and heifers out of Advanced Registry Agents.—Make $75 to ) $100 a a week. “Fixit” Rubber 
ai son tase ont mn Sn aaa and belies of Re pair seals punctures and blowouts. Sample free 
o eighteen months. - F : 2325) ‘0 Ss 
hurst ust Farm, Pode wo on ine Priuette Rubber Company, 325M Wolfram St., 
-_ GUERNSEYS Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. ; Sell memanete. oo 
Guaranteed Guernsews.—Purebred and ar patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
. ‘ grades all " 
ares, both gex. North Carolina Guernsey deo ail or A Sample package free. Collette Mig. Co.. Dept. 
Association, Box 284, Raleigh, N. C msterdam, N. Y. » wets 
Guernseys.—All ages: male and female. Correspond- Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
ence s¢ licited from county agents in better sires cam- 40d dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
Paign 7 D. Brown, Box 532, Salisbury, N. € Costs less than brooms Over half profit Write 
— JERSEYS Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd &t., Fairfield, Iowa 
Bulls, Heifers.—R Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
herd. ‘Mt ,o- =» ~*~ Fairfield. Va. Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers afte, satoion. 
——— oa =e orass Throws eontinuous stream wstablished 3¢ 
RED POLLS years. Particular free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Mr. Farmer @ a sox _C-8. 
20 head ‘Red Polled bull calves, ages frome tc 4i Ag ; s ; 
Months, that I will sell for $50 each. Ail registered “Helier: Made" “Shirts for’ large. manufacturer’ direct 
and ihercular - tested: . . <All regi rec etter-) ade’ Shirts for large manufacturer direet 
Sea) nun ila estec no better breeding eal to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
onl ag cattle. Buy young, Save express Oak earn $100 weekly and bonus Madis Mills, 511 
Grove Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va Broadway, New York. 
SHEE AN Agents.—Write for ‘“Your “Opportunity " Men mak- 
Milk Gon P D GOATS ing $100 weekly selling the famous Walton Duplex 
on Oats Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala. Shirts—two shirts for the price of one. No experi- 
nce a ; om« yn. Valton Duplex 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Co, 68 tne Eide, Cisse . 
0., 663 Brook Bldg., Chi D. 
Fish Meal for swine. 8 y i " ~ an a ue “ee me gene 
2. P. Betts, Beauf ne e, fortitula, price, write Salesmen.—Sell Four Square Suits, $12.50; guar- 
=o = te ogg 4 years. Five patterns. Profit in advance, 
want olstein cr Guernsey calves, write 3 to $5.50. Coat, vest, pants, riding pants, slip-ons, 
Kaigewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. “ caps, women’s knickers jiffy snap-ons. One day de- 
For the livery Stone-Field, DL 2556 Wabash, Chicago. 


very best Holstein or owen? calves, write 


Spreadi ng Oak Farm, Whitewater. Wis 











500 Choice 
pigs and shoats ; rg 
ear! guaranteed. Crates or 
Seid. ve. Farmers’ prices. Francis E. Houston, Fair- 
— 
— 








DON’T MISS 
A COPY 





- Renew Your 
ubscri 
Ption Now 

















Representative wanted for this territory. Wonderful 
value men’s, women’s, children’s shoes direct, sav- 
ing wearer over 40%. 72 styles. Experience unneces- 
Sary. Permanent steadily increasing income. Write 
sodey. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 5-252 C St, Boston, 
Mass 


$125 weekly selling finest, most complete line of 
men’s $12.50 suits, boys’ two pants suits $10.95. 
Guaranteed Union made to measure. Four latest pat- 

Also topcoats, vests, riding breeches. 
commissions advanced. attractive outfit. 
Double Service Manufacturers, -35Z, Washington, 
Chicago. 

Agents.—$11.80 
proof) introducing pew 
40 colors; guarant seven 
ready. No capital or experience 
ply take orders, we deliver and 





1327 





advance (send for sworn 
Hosiery. 47 styles, 
New line now 

You sim- 
for you can 


in 
Insured 
months. 
required 
collect 


daily 


deliver, suit yourself). Credit given. Pay you daily, 
—, pom besides. We furnish samples. Spare 
time Macochee Textile Company, Station 


wi do. 
29010. Cinelnnats, Ohio. 
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Good Tips on Spring Feeding 


Don't let the spring pastures fool you into 
thinking that grass is all the feed youneed. You 
should feed a good grain mixture with your grass, 
but be sure to buy a feed—not a tag. 

When you judge a feed solely by its analysis and price 
~~ may deceive yourself, but you can not fool the animal. 

e tag and analysis do not tell you anything about the 
quality of the ingredients or their safety. 

You can not judge the value of any goods by the outside U 
of the package. You should forget analysis and price and 
think about what you GET for what you PAY. That is 
the only thing that determines values. 

We have learned a lot about feeding. We know that 
when the cow stuffs herself with green grass she makes 
milk from her reserve strength. Grass is nearly 80% 
water and water alone won't make milk. 

Your cows, steers, hogs and hens are machines You should give 
them the kind of raw material that they can turn into finished products. 
Then they will do a better job and make you more money. 

No matter whether you are feeding dairy cows, steers, hogs or 

ultry your feed should contaim the right amount of Corn Gluten 

eed. It is the best feeding part of corn. It contains 23% protein. 






jo} 






SS —0 = 


Free! 


| 





Bulletin No.1 


U on Corn Gluten Feed is always safe. It is never used as medicine. It 

o Sprin has never caused a cow to slip her ealf or become blind. It is the 

fl Seni e world's best protein feed. 

i : Seeing When you buy a mixed feed be sure to get it from a manufacturer 
Write for your who uses Corn Gluten Feed as an ingredient. If you are mixing your 

Copy Now own ration ask your feed dealer to get Corn Gluten Feed for you. 
2] . 
f Associated Corn Products Mfrs. 


Feed Research Dept. 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ills. 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 47,84864% 


PRICES 
From 


the premier breeding herd of the Carolinas. 

For immediate sale, we offer limited number 10 
weeks old pigs, selected from the best spring croy 
ever farrowed on our farm, at $15.00 each or $28.00 
per pair, with registered pedigrees. Boars and gilts 
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Equipped with celebrated Troubleprect 
co senezete. Stmplest and cheapest 


Beriisineet from rae Yai aL. 
RI 
ENGINE BOOK © ante e today for my new illustrated 
tagine book —sent absolutely Free. mum 
WITTE ENGINE wo 
Guliding, - - « qaneeee city, mo, 
© © PITTSBURGH, PA, 


furnished in pairs or more, properly mated accord- | 
ing to results obtained from fifteen years’ experi- | 






ence mating and producing high class winners in 
show ring and breeding pen. Place your order at 
once First come, first served. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. ;ORDAN DUROC FARM, MeCullers, N.C. J 
O. I. C.’s 
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Bisiitess Colles C’ 
| I. Cc. pi of th 
visiness 6) CgesS | O I os doe hi By AK 
7 e e sone ~ aed three large 
ae herc ars air, no akin, 
Train for Business i m Asheville 8-10 weeks old, $28.00; eingle $15.00. Pedigrees fur- 
“The Land of the Sky’—The PI nd of ss WwW. |. OWEN. 
Amerion=="Keep Cost and @o to Senoek”’ R. F. D. 2, Bedford, Va. 
P hip, Boeokkeeping. Banking, Machi 
yy Aaeaniiia “andl Auditing, Theory HOLSTEINS 
am racti 
ecretarial Courses, Letter Writing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, “ Specialized "1 Training tor high- ~class HOLLINS HERD (ACCREDITED) 
office wosk ddress 
’ by breedi All h 1 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES | | its,.8*%- ra ad ae > county fo nally 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. years. JOS. TURNER, Mana 
Dept. F, Aisoitins College, Virginia 














Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 

want your name withheld, say so. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How to Grow Good Crops in 
Spite of Summer Drouths.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. Mail 
all letters by May 28 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“How I Teach My Family Good Manners; 
Some of Their Worst Faults and How I Am Trying to Overcome Them.” First prize, 


$5. Mail letters by May 22 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Whe Is to Blame for Petting 
Parties?” First prize, $3. Mail letters by May 22 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progres- 


sive Farmer. 
Unless postage is enclosed, unpublished letters will not be returned. 











JOCK WAS TOO SLOW 
A canny Scot who had carried on a long 
courtship, spoke to his lass one evening. 


SOME SALESMAN 


A Hebrew salesman at one of the depart- 
ment stores was approached by a lady dress- 


ed in mourning and evidently in much dis- “Maggie,” he said, thumbing a small note- 
tress. She s.id her husband was dead and book, “I hae been weighing your gud points 
she wanted a suit of clothes to bury him and hae got up to ten. When I hae a dozen 
in, but did not know what kind to get. then I will ask ye the fatal question.” 

Not only did that salesman satisfy the “I wish ye luck, Jock,” said she. “I hae 
poor lady im her predicament but he man- a wee book, too, an’ hae put doon 19 bad 
aged to sell her a suit of clothes with an points for 35 When I hae a score I will 
extra pair of pants.—De Laval. take the biaci si 








No one understands better than Walter P. Chrysler himself, 
the particular problems and needs of rural transvortation. 


They have been a continuous part 
of his life and work ever since his 
boyhood days in the little town of 
Ellis, Kansas. 


Through the years he has studied 
them, and they were foremost in 
his mind when he built the car that 
bears his name. 


His answer is a car with the won- 
derful stamina and stand-up ability 
that comes from highest quality—a 
car with gasoline economy safely 
over 20 miles per gallon; a car of 
moderate weight that rides as stead- 
ily as a two-ton car; a car that rides 
the ruts with comfort, even at the 
highest speeds. 


These, with a motor having literally 
no period of vibration, and a high- 
gear speed range from 2 to over 70 
miles per hour, are some of the 
unequaled results built into the 


Chrysler. 


Nothing less than the Chrysler kind 
of engineering could produce the 
unprecedented results which are 
now so famous. 


Nothing less than the vast Chrysler 
manufacturing facilities could pro- 
duce such quality at Chrysler prices. 


And nothing less than Chrysler 
ideals could inspire every man in a 
great organization to produce the 
best car and the best value that men 
and machinery can build. 


Here, in brief, are the reasons why 
Chrysler results are not equaled; 
and why the Chrysler is winning its 
friends from all classes of motor car 
owners and buyers, in the country 
and the towns alike. 


If you are not familiar with Chrysler 
beauty and performance by per- 
sonal experience, the nearest 
Chrysler Six dealer will gladly give 
you your own kind of demonstra- 
tion, over your own kind of roads. 


The Tow A, 9 $1995) The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; jen 


Brougham, Imperial, $206 


3; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. Au prices f.o.b. Detroit subject to current gover 


Bodies by at on all Chrysler Six ih models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in positi to extend the conveniences 
— r of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 





CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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THE ADDED BURDEN 
Nelson—“The poor we have with us ai 
ways.” 


Riley—“Yes, and aren't their flivvers a 
nuisance ?’’—Kansas City Star. 





IDENTIFICATION WANTED 
Stranger (entering grocery store: “Have 
you a man here with one leg named Smith?” 
Grocer: “What's the other leg named?~— 
The Progressive Grocer. 


ARMISTICE ENDED 


Slimkins and his young wife had just com- 
pleted their first quarrel. 

“I wish I were dead,” she sobbed. 

“I wish I was, too,” he blurted out. 

“Then I don’t wish I was,” and the war 
continued.—Pearson’s Weekly. * 


TURN ABOUT 


“How is it, James, that you make such an 
enormous profit on your potatoes? Your 
price is lower than any other in the town, 
and you make extra reductions to your 
friends?’™ 

“Well, you see, I knock off fifty cents a 
ton because a customer is a friend of mine, 
and then I take 200 pounds off the ton be- 
cause I’m a friend of his.”—The Progressive 
Grocer. 

DEE! 

An old Scotchman, David Gordon, was 
seriously ill, with scant hope of recdvery. 
He had been wheedled into making a will, 
and his relatives were now gathered about 
his bedside watching him laboriously sign 
the document. He got as far as D-A-V-I— 
then fell back exhausted. 

“D, Uncle David,” exhorted a nephew. 

“Dee!” ejaculated: the old Scot feebly, but 
with indignation. “Dee! I’ll dee when I’m 
ready, ye avaricious wretch!’’—Everybody's 
Magazine. 

TRICKING THE JUDGE 


A clever young lawyer was defending a 
man accused of housebreaking. 

“Your Honor, I submit that my client did 
not break into the house at all. He found 
the parlor window open, inserted his arm 
and removed a few trifling articles. Now, 
my client’s arm is not-himself,- and I fail to 
see how you can punish him for an offense- 
committed only by one of his limbs.” 

“That argument,” said the judge, “is very 
well put. Following it logically, I sentence 
the defendant’s arm to one year’s imprison- 
ment. He can accompany it or not, just as 
he chooses.” 

The prisoner calmly unscrewed his cork 
arm and, leaving it on the table, walked out. 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


TOOK HIM AT HIS WORD 


The two commercial travelers were dis- 
cussing the careless way in which trunks 
and suitcases are handled by some railway 
companies. 

“I had a very cute idea for preventing 
that once,” said one of them, smiling remin- 
iscently. “I labeled each of my bags ‘With 
Care—China.’’ 

“And did that have any effect?” asked 
the other. 

“Well, I don’t know; you see, they ship- 
ped the whole darned lot off to Hongkong.”’— 
Pittsburgh Telegraph-Chronicle. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J, P. ALLEY —Sel syndicate, tor 

















TAIN’ NO WONDER SOME t 
FOLKS ‘ALLUZ FALLIN’ 
DOWN, DEY KEEPS 
WALKIN’ BACK’UHDS 
LOOKIN’ AT DEY PAS” 
GONE MUSTAKES? 





les 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Don’ pester folks wen dey busy ’ 
dat whut make a bee sting you! 





